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Last Call for 

Midyear Conference 

HE midyear conference of the American Electric 

Railway Association stands out as an event second 
‘only in importance and magnitude in the electric rail- 
way industry to the annual convention. This year the 


_ program arranged and the speakers selected are such 


that it behooves every executive who can possibly get 


f away from his regular duties to be in attendance in 


_ operation. 


order to get the spirit of the meeting and carry away 
with him its full value. 

The morning session is to be devoted to the subject 
of taxation, one of the particular burdens of the elec- 
tric railways, because much of their share of taxation 
is inequitable. This will be treated primarily by 
Senator Davenport, who has come to be recognized as 
one of the eminent authorities of the country on the 
subject. The advent of the motor truck and motor bus 
have raised new problems in the field of taxation, on 
which Mr. Davenport has probably made the most ex- 
haustive study yet made public. Another session will 
be devoted to the subject of regulation, of even greater 
import to the electric railway field. On this subject, 
again, the conference is to be addressed by the man who 
may be considered the most eminent authority in his 
field, as he stands at the head of the regulatory profes- 
sion as president of the National Association of Public 
Utility Commissioners. 

Both these subjects will be discussed from all angles 
by men selected for their particular ability along the 
lines of the topic. Then there will be the banquet, 
which, with the Secretary of the Interior, the former 
Vice-President of the United States and a prominent 
railway executive as speakers, should be in itself a 
great attraction. Some seventeen committee meetings, 
arranged for on Feb. 15 and 16, will call others to 
Washington. Altogether, the outlook and reservations 
to date indicate an attendance of 800 or more. 


Traffic Studies Are 

Instructive to All 

NE of the most valuable portions of electric railway 

literature is that embodied in traffic survey reports 
and other studies of ways of improving operating con- 
ditions in different cities. These studies are sometimes 
carried out by an official of the railway company or 
by some member of the staff of the regulating com- 
mission, but more often they are made by an outside 
engineer or staff of engineers engaged to do this work 
by the company, the commission or the city in which the 
system is located. 

Unfortunately for the industry, complete copies of 

these reports are rarely available for all who are 
interested in the subject of economical electric railway 
While there is nothing secret in regard to 
their contents, the conditions under which they are 


produced bring about this scarcity. They are usually 
part of a public record and there is not enough popular 
demand for any individual report to warrant its being 
printed and placed on sale through the bookstores like 
a commercial book. In fact, most of these reports are 
not even printed. Enough copies are mimeographed 
to supply a copy to members of the City Council, the 
officials of the railway company concerned and the news- 
papers in the city in which the survey was made, with 
perhaps a few over. Even with those more ambitious 
reports which are put in book form, not many more 
copies are printed. Nevertheless, as stated, progress 
in thought in the electric railway industry, particularly 
in regard to transportation methods, often first finds 
expression in these reports. 

It is because of the realization of this condition that 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has always given 
extended treatment to reports of this kind. Its editors 
realize that the primary aim of a report of this kind 
is the solution of the local problem to which it is 
devoted. Nevertheless, they feel that through the 
methods of approach adopted for these local problems 
managers of electric railway properties can often derive 
helpful information and suggestions as to how they 
can best administer their own properties. For this 
reason rather extended abstracts have been published 
of practically all pertinent studies. 


The Saving of Patrons’ Time 
Is the Main Object 


N THE report on Richmond service, by John A. Beeler, 

the significant statement appears that: ‘Any street 
car system has as its main object the saving of time for 
the patrons.” With this as a basis, the report goes 
on to show how time can be saved to a greater extent 
than at present by improved methods of fare collection, 
better destination signs, less frequent stops for pas- 
sengers, more regular headways, the introduction of 
electrically operated switches instead of switches moved 
by hand, and so on. All of these methods save the time 
of the patron and so are of benefit to him. 

Of course the definition of the objects of an electric 
railway might be made much longer than the expression 
of the five words in the caption at the top of this edi- 
torial. The stockholders will think the enterprise a 
failure if it does not show a profit. Good service to the 
passenger, also, implies his safe transportation and a 
certain degree of comfort, but in a sense these are 
understood to be accompaniments of any system of 
transportation. Experience with jitney competition, 
however, shows that a considerable number of people 
are willing to put speed above either comfort or safety. 

The extent to which a railway company is also inter- 
ested in increasing the speed of its cars is shown by 
the figure given in the Richmond report of 5 cents as 
being the cost of each minute lost by each car, and that 
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the saving of but a minute on each trip of a car would 
amount in a year to $100,000. Presumably a two-man 
car was being considered. Five cents a minute corre- 
sponds, of course, to $3 a car-hour, and as the saving 
includes not only the platform cost but a certain amount 
of the investment in both cars and carhouses, it will be 
admitted that the estimate is by no means high. Yet 
there are many nickels in this form lost on the average 
electric railway. If each schedule maker could realize 
that nickels at the rate of one a minute are dropping 
from each car during every unnecessary delay without 
doing good to anybody, he would pay more attention to 
seeing that the stream of nickels was diverted from the 
street to the treasury of the company. 

But it should be remembered that the schedule maker 
alone can do little. He must receive the support of the 
transportation department to the extent that the sched- 
ules which he prepares are actually made and not that 
they simply appear in the time-table. Cars must be kept 
to these schedules, not behind nor ahead of time. 

An Impetus to Chicago’s 
Electrification and Terminal Problem 


ECENTLY the group of railroads using the Dear- 
born Street Station in Chicago made public a 
proposed plan for a magnificent new terminal project 
on the present site to serve as a consolidation of the 
three stations located just to the south of Chicago’s 
loop—the Dearborn, La Salle and Harrison Street sta- 
tions. This plan was designed by the same engineer- 
architect who laid out the Grand Central Terminal in 
New York City. The Chicago project is an even greater 
one. While this plan is only one of several similar 
studies that are being made, its presentation to the 
public portrays such a great practical improvement that 
it must surely serve as a great impetus to the execution 
of some such plan. 

This particular plan has:merits which very logically 
must form elements of any alternative proposal. It is 
close to the Loop district (two blocks south of Van 
Buren Street), but far enough removed so that there 
is available, without undue cost, plenty of ground for 
making ample provision for pedestrian and vehicular 
movements. It contemplates the opening up of Dear- 
born Street, which now ends at the present terminal, 
by a two-part, two-level traffic way extending through 
the terminal to the south. It would open up to a 
wonderful development all the air rights, by virtue of 
electrification, over the area now occupied only by 
tracks, and result in a tremendous increase in prop- 
erty values to the south of the Loop district. It would 
also effectively break down the imaginary barrier to 
expansion to the south of the “iron-bound loop,” just as 
this barrier disappeared on the north with the con- 
struction of the Drake Hotel. 

The possibilities in civic improvement, in property 
enhancement and in advantages to the railroads and the 
traveling public are so great that they appeal to all 
concerned. In addition to the development of the 
immediate neighborhood of the new terminal, the plan 
would release a very large proportion of the territory 
south of Van Buren Street between State Street and 


the river, which is now largely occupied by railroad, 


tracks, or whose presence make the remaining area 
undesirable for any high-grade use. With the Illinois 
Central and Union Stations now under way completed, 
and this proposed Dearborn Street development carried 
out, Chicago’s terminal project would be well solved. 
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The Toronto Valuation 
Was a Notable One 


NE of the most extended arbitration proceedings 

ever conducted te determine the value of an electric 
railway has just been finished in Toronto. Hearings 
were begun June 28, 1921, and it was not until Jan. 30, 
1922, that the arbitrators appointed to determine the 
price to be paid by the city for the trolley system, which 
it took over on Aug. 31, 1921, handed down their de- 
cision. During this time the board worked assiduously, 
as is shown by the immense volume of testimony taken, 
which amounts to about 5,000,000 words, the equiy- 
alent of thousands of typewritten pages. 


In one way the work of the arbitrators was simplified, 


or perhaps it was complicated, by the fact that the 
original agreement between the company and the city, 
made some thirty-one years ago, specified the basis on 
which the valuation should be made. The arbitrators 
did not have, therefore, to decide what valuation method 
to adopt, but they did have to construe the meaning of 
certain terms which were the subject of dispute be- 
tween the city and the company. Perhaps the most 
important of these questions was what was meant by 
the expression “a railway of the best kind and system 
then in operation’ as applicable to service in Toronto. 
The arbitrators also had to decide what part of the 
property of the company ‘was necessary to be used in 
the working of the railways at the termination of the 
said period of thirty years.” It also had to determine 
the time at which the prices for materials valued should 
be taken. 

This latter question might seem at first easy to 
answer by taking the time when the railway was taken 
over, namely, Aug. 31, 1921. But the great variation 
in prices which occurred during the period 1918 to 1922 
made this matter of date very important, and there was 
no direct reference to it in the original agreement. 
The company’s counsel put up.an:able plea for 1919 and 
1920 prices, on the theory that if the city had been 
obliged to construct a railway system, it would have had 
to begin three years earlier than Sept. 1, 1921, to be 
in as good a position as it was on that date. Such a 
plan would have led to a higher value than 1921. On 
the other hand, the city’s attorney urged the adoption 


of such a price schedule as he claimed would have pre- . 


vailed if there had been no war. These figures obviously 
were much lower than those of Sept. 1, 1921. The 
arbitration board answered both of these arguments by 
saying that “so far as the principle of reproduction cost, 
less depreciation, is availed of, it must be a reproduction 
cost at the time of the arbitration.” 

Allowances for organization and legal expenses, go- 
ing-plant value, etc., while admitted by the board to 
have a place in some valuations, were ruled out by the 
simple statement that the words in the agreement and 
authorizing statute declared that the payment should 
be for “actual and tangible property” only. 

While press reports from Toronto say that the de- 
cision may be appealed by the city to the London Privy 
Council, the work of the arbitrators is a notable one. 
It helps establish the principle in British possessions, 
and to some extent in all English-speaking countries, 
of the reproduction cost, less depreciation, method of 
valuation, based on prices current at the time of the 
arbitration. It also points to the desirability in any 
agreement of this kind of anticipating in advance, so 
far as is possible, all kinds of questions which may come 
up and providing for them in the agreement. 
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Points of Interest 
About the Capital Traction Company 


By R. H. Dalgleish 


Chief Engineer Capital Traction Company, Washington, D. C. 


A General Idea of the Physical Characteristics of the Prop- 
erty Are Given, Together with Interesting Information 
on Some of the Construction and Maintenance Practices 
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HE) Gapital -Traction 

Company furnishes trans- 

portation in the city of 
Washington to approximately 
70,000,000 passengers yearly. 
It has 69.4 miles of single track. 
The schedule speed for the 
system is 10.25 m.p.h. between 
terminals. The longest run is 
made by the Chevy Chase cars, 
which run from Chevy Chase 
Lake to Seventh Street Wharf, 


a distance of 10.31 miles. On : Wccase 
inthis 


20.9 miles of single track the 
power is collected from an over- 
head trolley and on 48.5 miles 
the power is collected from the 
conductor rails located in the conduit below the track 

The use of the conduit system adds very materially 
to the construction and maintenance costs and makes 
operation more difficult. The illustration on page 237 
shows a cross-section of the running rails, conduit, etc. 
Cast-iron yokes spaced 4 ft. 6 in. and set in concrete, 


Hipansettnie 


Latest Type Car Purchased by the Capital 
Traction Company 


support the running rails and 
slot rails. The insulators sup- 
porting the conductors are 
hung from the.slot rails. 

Fig. 3 on page 236 shows a 
photograph of a contact plow. 
Two parallel bars fastened to 
the truck engage in the slots in 
the top of the plow. These bars 
are parallel to the axles so that 
the plow is free to move side- 
ways. It is guided entirely by 
the slot rail and the conductors. 
Since the slot is only ~ in. wide 
the plow is limited to a 2-in. 
piece. In this 2 in. the two 
leads must be carried down to 
the shoes and kept well insulated, and the plow must be 
strong mechanically. Thus it is seen that the design of 
a satisfactory plow is not simple. The plow is removed 
from the truck at openings in the slot rail which permit 
it to be rotated so that it disengages from the truck. 
The leads are connected to the car wiring by plug and 
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Features of Capital Traction 
Construction 


and Maintenance 
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Fig. 1—A hand 
truck carrying a con- 
troller and resist- 
ance is used in mov- 
ing car trucks under 
their own power. 


Fig. 2—vYinning axle 
bearing shell. 


Fig. 38—Plow used 
with underground 
conduit, showing 
leads and _ contact 
shoe. 


Fig. 4—Georgetown 
carhouse and_ gen- 
eral office building. 


Fig. 5—New conduit 
track ready for con- 
ereting. 


Fig. 6—Hand press 
used for pressing 
armature bearings in 
the housings. 
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socket connectors so that the plow may be easily removed 
from the truck at any point where slot hatches are pro- 
vided for the purpose. The contact shoe is insulated from 
the spring so that when an arc is drawn between the shoe 
and contact rail it will tend to break from the cast- 
iron shoe rather than to jump to the spring and burn it. 

At the corners where the plow comes in contact with 
the slot rail, 7 in. thick spring steel hardened wearing 
plates are added. These must be replaced frequently, 
especially during wet weather, due to the grinding ac- 
tion of grit. 

An idea of the life of the plows may be gained from 
the fact that during the past year 400 new plows were 
built and 3,777 were repaired, or a total average of 13.4 
plows per car in service per year. During the year 


1922, of all delays to service of two minutes or over, . 


44 per cent were attributed to the conduit system. 
Table I shows that the cost of maintaining plows for 
1922 was 0.12 cent per car-mile, or 62 per cent as 
much as the cost of maintaining the motors. 

The type and number of cars in operation is shown 
in Table II. In addition to this equipment there are 
also twenty-one open thirteen-bench cars equipped with 
Westinghouse 101-B motors. These cars are not in 
operation at present.. All the cars are of the two-man 
pay-as-you-enter type except the open cars and one car 
equipped with safety features for one-man operation. 
The latter is used on an outlying line. In addition to 
the passenger equipment the company has the following 
service equipment: Eleven snow sweepers, five sand cars, 
one instruction car (shop), six ,.dump cars and two 
work cars. 

The illustrations at the head of this article show ex- 
terior and interior views of the latest type of cars pur- 
chased. The cars purchased in 1920 were equipped with 
four Westinghouse 514-C motors using 74 deg. helical 
gears. These gears have made approximately 125,000 
miles with practically no wear. The cars are noticeably 
quieter than cars equipped with spur gears. As a result 
of the operation of these gears and previous experi- 
mental sets, all replacements of worn-out gears are of 
helical desien: thetal it 

The cars are operated from five carhouses located as 
follows: 


Number 

Name of Carhouse Location of Cars 
Georgetown. . 3 Ae Thirty-sixth and M Streets 82 
Seventh Strecteteae Galas. anc s Water and P Street, N. W. 56 
Foarteenth Street. 90... .00di sol. Fourteenth and Decatur 67 
Chevy. Chase see tants uss sere ene a Chevy Chase Lake 16 
Navy X afer mecicmes sieves s. Eighth and M Streets, 8. E. 97 

Total... oad. beh aos cS dee 318 


Every effort is made to keep the cars in first-class 
condition by systematic inspection and overhaul. Light 
inspections only are made at the five carhouses, all 
overhauling being made at the main shops located at 
Thirty-second and M Streets, N.W. Definite rules are 
laid down for lubricating the car equipment in the form 
of a lubrication chart shown as Table III. Prior to use 
of this chart each oiler used his own judgment and the 
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TABLE I—COMPARATIVE MAINTENANCE EXPENSE IN CENTS PER 
CAR-MILE FOR YEARS 1921 AND 1922 


1921 1922 

Painting and varnisbing........ Set 0.260 0.253 
Body DED AIS ah) n is joie nl ssahel steuala ae sake 0.398 0.352 
ROUGE PODAINS"...'..2 sural tones Bons 0.542 0.504 
Air brake equipment. . ‘ 0.057 0,055 
Overhauling and carhouse work..... 0.103 0.108 
Total cost bodies, truck, etc... . 1.360 1.272 
CAR IMNOLOTS 2} Lae maaceaicebee als aise ; 0.195 0.194 
Miscellaneous power apparatus... . : 0.103 0.086 
Repairs LO.DlO WwW... .9 0 casa oan ste zrate cos ey ee 4) 
Overhauling and ‘earhouse work... OnU72) SOT 72 
Total electrical equipment. . . 0. 622 0.572 
Other expense*. wee 0.248 0.262 
Total equipment mintenance expense. E a, 22250 <—25106 


* Including superintendence, shop expense, vehicle and service equipment 


maintenance. 


results were far from satisfactory. Now, with definite 
rules laid down, the operation is largely removed from 
the judgment of the oiler and the results since the 
adoption of this chart have been very satisfactory. 
The cars and equipment are thoroughly overhauled on 
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sand parging 


Section at Handhole and Manhole 


Sectional Drawings of the Washington Conduit Track Construction 


a 40,000-mile basis. At this time the bodies are re- 
moved and put on temporary trucks and moved to the 
body repair shop and painted or varnished, depending 
upon their condition. The motors are removed from 
the trucks and opened up and thoroughly cleaned. The 
armatures are dipped and baked and the bearings are 
inspected and replaced if necessary. All bearings are 
pressed into housings as shown in Fig. 6. Any bearing 
which goes in too easily is rejected. This press is also 
used for all miscellaneous work where relatively small 
pressures are required. 

Fig. 2 shows the babbitting and tinning equipment. 
Two furnaces are used, one to heat the babbitt metal 
and the other for tinning the bearing shells. All mal- 
leable iron bearing shells are tinned before babbitting. 


TABLE II—CAR EQUIPMENT OF THE CAPITAL TRACTION COMPANY 


otors ight, i L hO Total Gear -—Gears—— New Pony 
ee pe Car Truck a fae ytd Motor Motors Ratio Pitch Type Wheel Wheel Control 

4 Standard 0-50 48,000 44 43 ft. 8in. W-101Bz 80 18/66 3 Spur 33 
4 Standard 0-50 48, 000 44 43ft. 8in. G.E, 200C 20 16/65 3 Spur 33 
40 4 Brill 77E1 41,000 A8 43 ft. 114in. W514-C 160 15/76 3h Helical 31 
20 4 Brill 77E1 45,000 48 43ft.11jin. G.E. 247D 80 15/63 3 Spur 31 
59 3 aed 3% 000 rr yas wee 38 12/90 3 Spur : 31 ain. in. outsie K27 

t. . . 

30 5 PETS diss 35'000 40 41 ft. W306 100 14/70 a Spur 31 21 in. outside K27 
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The tinning equipment is shown in the foreground. Be- 
fore the practice of tinning the bearing shells was 
started a large amount of trouble was encountered with 
the babbitt breaking away from the shell. The tinning 
of the shells has practically eliminated this trouble. 

In order to move trucks and cars around the shop a 
transfer truck, illustrated in Fig. 1, is used. The truck 
has mounted on it a controller, resistance and leads to 
connect to the power supply and also leads to be con- 
nected to the leads of one motor. By this means a 
truck or car may be easily moved around the shop. The 
equipment on this hand truck is also used to test out 
the motors on the car trucks before the latter are 
assembled under the car. 

The cars are revarnished once each year, one coat 
This policy has made it possible to 
eliminate much of the repainting and at the same time 
keep the cars in good condition. It is necessary only 
to repaint parts of the cars where the paint has been 
damaged. During 1922 none of the cars was com- 
pletely repainted, 153 cars were partly painted and 
varnished, and 124 cars were revarnished only. 


POWER SOURCE AND ECONOMY MEASURES 


Coasting recorders were installed during 1919 and 
the resulting savings in the cost of operation are given 
in Table IV. After the recorders were installed one man 
was detailed to give full time to analyzing the results 
and instructing the motormen in the best methods of 


TABLE IV—COASTING RECORDER ECONOMIES 
1916-17-18 1919 1920 1921 1922 


Average 
Coasting percentages........... *22.0 *27.0 36.0 38.1 36.8 
Kilowatt-hours generated per ° 
Gar-miles |.\tn. ae keen ee 3.67 3.52 3.23 3.08 3.58) 
Percentage reduction over 1916- 
1758 average: cent 4.3 12.0 16.1 13.4 


Gross saving in fuel for power.. 
Savings due to ear life of 
brakeshoes. . wae ve 


$11,509 $44,529 $52,553 $39,961 
$5,000 $5,300 $2,914 
$11,509 $49,529 $57,853 $42,875 


Total ......n9 s.dst eee se 
Cost of operating recorders, in- 
cluding maintenance, instruc- 
tion and clerical expense..... . 4,927 8,093 7,799 7,431 


$6,582 $41,436 $50,054 $35,444 
* Recorders installed on all cars in June, 1919. Based on early records ob- 


tained from recorders, it is estimated that the coasting percentage previous to 
installing the recorders was approximately 22 per cent. 


Net saving:... scan ors pee 


operation. The company considers the proper follow-up 
of results absolutely necessary in order to get the 
greatest savings. 

Power is generated in the company’s Georgetown 
Power Station, located at Wisconsin and K Streets. The 
generating equipment consists of the following: One 
7,500-kw. G. E. turbine and one 5,000-kw., one 3,000-kw. 
and two 1,500-kw. Westinghouse turbines. 

The power is generated at 6,600 volts, three phase, 
25 cycles and transmitted to four substations having a 
combined rotary capacity of 15,750 kw. The location 
and installed capacity of the substations are as follows: 

Substation No. 1, located at Fourteenth and V Streets, 
N.W., has one 2,000-kw. G. E. rotary converter and one 
1,500-kw. and two 1,000-kw. Westinghouse rotary con- 
verters. Substation No. 2, located at First and B 
Streets, N.W., has two 2,000-kw. G. E. converters and 
two 1,000-kw. Westinghouse converters. Substation No. 
8, located at Georgetown Power House, has two 1,000- 
kw. and one 750-kw. Westinghouse converters. Substa- 
tion No. 4, located at Connecticut Avenue and Fessenden 
Street, N.W., has two 750-kw. Westinghouse rotary 
converters. 
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New Repair Shops at Boston 


Boston Elevated Railway Is Spending $5,000,000 for New Shop Facilities—How the Work 
Will Be Routed Through the Various Departments, Which Are so Arranged 
as to Keep the Travel of Heavy Parts to a Minimum 


ton Elevated Railway is now building near the 

Everett terminal will occupy a tract of 223 
acres, thus making them one of the largest of the kind 
in the world. The floor area of these shops will be 
493,478 sq.ft. 

For a number of years the Boston Elevated Railway 
has had shops which were admittedly inadequate. The 
greater part of the car equipment repairs has been 
done in the Albany Street shops, which are largely the 
result of circumstances. These shops were originally 
part of the Hinkley-Williams Locomotive Works, which 
were purchased by the company in 1889 for power sta- 
tion, purposes. In addition, the company has what it 
calls its Bartlett Street shops, which were originally 
built for horse-ear repair, and it has a shop fitted pri- 
marily for inspection purposes, at its Sullivan Square 
terminal. 

Decision to build adequate shops for the company 
was reached after the present shops had been outgrown 
and the necessity of new facilities became not only a 
question of economy but even a physical necessity for 
the furnishing of satisfactory service. Through the 
trustee form of management under which it operates, 
the company is able to secure credit for the construction 
of an extensive undertaking of this kind, and erection 
is now under way. The company hopes that the work 
on these new shops will be far enough along so that 
the tools now at the Bartlett Street shops may be trans- 
ferred to the Everett shops about November, 1923, or 
in about eleven months, and at the end of the following 
twelve months that the Albany Street shops may be 
closed and the Everett shops will be able to take care of 
all of the work. 

A preliminary perspective drawing and a plan of the 
shops were published in the issue of this paper for 
March 19, 1921. The plan, with some modifications, is 
re~roduced on page 240, so that the following explana- 
tion of the shop arrangement will be understood. 

It will be noted that there are four buildings, ar- 
ranged for the handling of cars, two on each side of 
the transfer-way; i.e., wood shop, paint shop, equip- 
ment shop and repair shop. Track connections to 
transfer tables for surface cars are through the open 
space between the wood shop and equipment shop and 
for rapid transit cars through space between paint 
shop and repair shop. There is also a steam railroad 
track connection to the transfer table at the south side 
of the wood shop. The transfer tables will be of such 
dimensions and capacity as to permit the handling of 
loaded steam railroad freight cars, the largest rapid 
transit cars or the smallest surface cars. The arrange- 
ment of shops and transfer-way permits flexibility in 
the movement of cars from one shop to another as the 
progress and the nature of work may require. The 
transfer tables will be covered so that cars may be 
moved in stormy weather without their getting wet. 
To facilitate quick movement, transfer tables are 


T= EXTENSIVE repair shops which the Bos- 


equipped with|two 40-hp. motors and air brakes. Op- 
erating cabs are provided at each end of transfer table. 
An electric winch is also provided for handling dead 
cars. 

The blacksmith shop is located adjoining the equip- 
ment shop and wheel and axle shop, the latter being 
also connected with the truck shop, which is in the re- 
pair shop building, and also with the first floor of the 
storehouse. A storage yard is provided for wheels, axles, 
trucks, etc. This yard is partially surrounded by the 
blacksmith shop, wheel and axle shop and storehouse 
and is served by a 10-ton crane. Scrap bins are also 
located in this yard which will permit the handling of 
scrap by electromagnet. Provisions are made for the 
handling of materials between yard and wheel shop, 
truck shop and blacksmith shop by a 5-ton telpher. 

The motor and armature shop is located directly over 
the truck shop and the machine shop over the wheel 
and axle shop adjoining the motor shop and second 
floor of the storehouse, thus affording direct communi- 
cation between these departments. Further detail 
description is as follows: 


PAINT SHOP 


This is a one-story building having twenty-two tracks 
and a capacity of fifty-two 50-ft. cars. A balcony 40 ity 
wide is provided on the side opposite from the transfer- 
way about two-thirds the length of the building. The 
balcony will be used for miscellaneous painting, such as 
doors, sash, signs, etc., and locker rooms. Beneath the 
balcony is located the paint stockroom, glass storage, 
toilets, etc. A basement under the paint stockroom is 
provided for the tank storage of paint materials which 
can be drawn from outlets on the main floor. 


Woop SHOP 


The wood shop is similar in construction to the paint 
shop, having twenty-two tracks and a capacity of thirty- 
six 50-ft. cars. The mill room occupies a space 60 ft ax 
150 ft. in the southwest corner of the building, and a 
balcony 35 ft. wide extends from the mill room to the 
end of the building on the west side. This balcony 
will be used for upholstering and cabinet work, locker 
rooms, etc. Dry kiln and lumber storage is provided in 
separate buildings adjacent to the mill room. 


EQUIPMENT AND STEEL CAR SHOP 


The equipment and steel car shop is a one-story build- 
ing of similar construction to the paint and wood shop 
but with additional height to accommodate traveling 
cranes which will serve practically the entire area of 
the shop. There is one craneway having a span of 60 ft. 
and a capacity of 25 tons; another having the same span 
of 10 tons capacity and one with 16-ft. span and 3 tons 
capacity. An 18-ft. balcony is provided extending the 
entire length of the building on the west side. This 
balcony will be used for miscellaneous light work, locker 
rooms, etc. 


Pits are provided for one car length on each track 
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on the transfer-way 
side. The 3-ton and 
10-ton craneways 
extend into the 
blacksmith shop, 
which will permit 
convenient handling 
of heavy or fabri- 
cated materials 
from that point to 
the location of as- 
sembling. There are 
twenty tracks giv- 
ing a capacity of 
forty 50-ft. cars and 
an additional work- 
ing and storage 
space 30 ft. wide 
the entire length 
of the shop. 


REPAIR SHOP 


AXLE |SHOP 


The construction 
of this building on 
the transfer - way 
side for a width of 
65 ft. will be one 
story, the same as 
the equipment and 
steel car shop sec- 
tion next to the 
transfer-way. 
There are twenty 
tracks having a ca- 
pacity of that num- 
ber of cars; pits 
are provided on 
each track. This 
section will be 
served by a crane, 
having a span of 60 
ft.,and capacity of 
25tons. This crane 
will be arranged 
with two trolleys, 
each trolley carry- 
ing two hoists prop- 
erly spaced so that 
the hooks drop each 
side of the car body. 
This will permit the 
raising of car bod- 
ies by attachment 
at four points on 
the car sills without 
2 ae ak iam, the necessity of 
using cumbersome 
spreaders and 
slings. 

The truck shop 
section is 75 ft. 
wide and extends 
the whole length of 
the shop. The 
tracks extend into 
the truck shop so 
that when the car 
body is raised the 
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trucks can be moved forward on the tracks into the 
truck shop. For handling motors and trucks there will 
be provided ten 5-ton jib cranes each serving two tracks, 
one 12-ton crane running lengthwise of the shop and 
having a span of 24 ft. and another 6-ton crane with a 
span of 24 ft. In a space between the jib cranes and 
eraneways a 5-ton telpher rail is provided. This ex- 
tends through the truck shop and wheel and axle shop 
to the blacksmith shop and storage yard and will be 
used largely for handling wheels and axles. 

Motors will be taken off and installed in trucks in 
the truck shop, but motors will be repaired in a motor 
shop located on the second floor of the building above the 
truck shop. Motors may be handled between truck 
shop and motor shop by truck and elevator, or entirely 
by cranes, there being a hatchway provided in the 
motor shop floor through which motors may be hoisted 
from the truck shop by traveling crane on the second 
floor. 

WHEEL AND AXLE SHOP 


This shop occupies the first floor of the building at 
right angle to the repair shop and connects with the 
truck shop, blacksmith shop and storehouse. Two 
tracks run into the building for the receipt or ship- 
ment of wheels and axles by cars. A part of this shop 
will be used for such work as gear-case repairs, electric 
welding of truck parts, etc. 


BLACKSMITH SHOP 


The blacksmith shop is a one-story building with 
construction similar to the equipment and steel car re- 
pair shop with craneways of the two shops connecting. 
A track running into the shop provides for receiving 
material by car. The craneway extending through the 
end of the shop into the yard serves iron storage space 
adjacent to the receiving track. 

Wash and locker rooms are located on a balcony at 
one side of the shop. A part of this shop will be used 
temporarily for a brass foundry. : 


MOTOR AND ARMATURE SHOP 


As previously described, the motor and armature 
shop is located over the truck shop. A craneway ex- 
tending the entire length of the shop is provided in the 
center section. This crane is of 5-ton capacity and has 


a span of 24 ft. Lighter traveling cranes are also pro-~ 


vided in the other sections for handling motors and 
armatures. The impregnating and dipping room is 
arranged to be adjacent to baking ovens at the end of 
armature shop. 

After the armatures are removed from motors in the 
motor shop they are cleaned and blown out by com- 
pressed air. They then pass down one side of the 
armature shop for winding, inspection and repairs. 
Then they pass through the dipping and baking process 
and return through the other side of the shop where 
they undergo commutator inspection and repairs, shaft 
inspection and repairs, banding and testing, arriving 
again at the motor shop ready for service. This plan 
provides, it is believed, for the least possible travel or 
handling of armatures. After the motors are assembled, 
they undergo a stand test to make sure that they are 
in perfect condition before being placed in service. 

The present practice of supplying carhouses with 
spare armatures and field coils for motor repairs will 
be changed. Complete motors which have been 
thoroughly tested will be delivered to carhouses and 
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defective motors will be returned to the motor shop 
for repairs. To facilitate the handling of such motors, 
which are transported by truck or service, a 2-ton 
telpher is arranged in the motor shop extending over 
tracks at the side of the building so that the motors can 
be delivered on trucks or cars, or vice versa, with but 
one handling. On each side of the shop and running 
its entire length are 25-ft. balconies which will be used 
for coil winding, controller and miscellaneous electrical 
repair work. Toilet and locker rooms are provided at 
each end of the shop on both floors. 


MACHINE SHOP 


The machine shop is located over the wheel and axle 
shop and its arrangement is similar to that of the motor 
and armature shop, with a main floor and balconies. 
The central section of the main floor is served by a 
10-ton crane having a span of 45 ft. All heavy machine 
tools will be located in this section so that heavy parts 
can be handled by crane. Smaller tools will be arranged 
on and under the balconies. A 10-ton elevator is lo- 
cated so that it serves all floors of the machine and 
motor shops. In addition to this there is a balcony pro- 
vided at the main floor level of the machine shop and 
projecting over the storage yard so that tools or ma- 
terial can be handled direct from cars to the machine 
shop floor by the yard crane. 


STOREHOUSE 


This building is three-story with basement. The 
basement, first and second floors are occupied by the 
stores department, and the third floor by the depart- 
ment general office, drafting room, cafeteria, etc. This 
building is equipped with both freight and passenger 
elevators. The first floor is 4 ft. above grade and a 
platform is provided around three sides of the building 
at the shipping and receiving end at car-floor height. 
A steam railroad track is located on the yard side and 
surface car tracks on the opposite side, leaving the end 
platform clear for teams and truck service. 

The oilhouse is located adjacent to the storehouse and 
connected to it by an extension of the shipping and re- 
ceiving platform. The storehouse track also serves for 
the delivery of oil, etc., to the oilhouse by carload lots. 
Oil will be stored in tanks in basement and be drawn 
from outlets on the main floor, which is divided to pro- 
vide for waste and packing storage, and a room for 
preparing and cleaning journal packing and filtering 
and reclaiming used oil. A large part of the oils and 
packing will be used at these shops, but the present 
practice of furnishing carhouses with oil and dry jour- 
nal packing will be discontinued. Journal packing for 
the whole system will be prepared ready for use at the 
oilhouse and shipped to carhouses in suitable receptacles 
with weekly stock supplies, and all packing removed 
from cars will be returned to the oilhouse for cleaning, 
sorting and resaturation. 


OVERHAULING BEGINS IN REPAIR SHOP 


The work of overhauling will be begun in the depart- 
ment marked in the plan “Repair Shop.” It is expected 
that every car will be overhauled about every twelve or 
eighteen months. When a car enters the shop for 
overhauling, the body is raised by a crane, which serves 
all of the tracks. The trucks are then run out into the 
truck shop for overhauling. Other equipment which is 
in need of overhauling, such as trolleys, circuit 
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breakers, controllers or contactors, compressors and 
wearable parts of air-brake equipment, will be removed 
from the car and sent to the proper department for 
repairs. The car body, having been placed on dummy 
trucks, is then taken to the various shops, depending 
upon the class of work to be done. If piping or wiring 
repairs are required, it goes to the equipment shop; 
for woodwork repairs, it goes to the wood shop; then 
to the paint shop and finally returns to the repair shop 
for trucks and equipment which have been overhauled, 
thus holding the car out of service the least possible 
time and reducing to a minimum the spare equipment 
requirement. 


is nearly due. Likewise there will be a large number 
of elevated cars which will go to the repair shop only for 
change of motor or wheels, as owing to the large num- 
ber of curves on the Boston rapid transit lines, it is 
necessary, on account of wheel wear, to remove wheels 
frequently for grinding and turning. This amounts to 
ten or twelve cars per day. It is the intention to do all 
overhauling work for both surface and elevated cars 
at the general shops, leaving only cleaning, inspection 
and light repairs to be done in the carhouses. 

It will be about a year and a half before the company 
will have to buy any new tools for the shops. Much of 
the tool equipment of course will be taken from the 
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Adjacent to the repair shop there will be a test 
track which has a level tangent of approximately 900 ft. 
This will be equipped with both overhead trolley and 
third rail, the feeders for which will pass through a 
test room in the motor shop, where a graphic record- 
ing ammeter is installed. After cars have been through 
the shops for overhauling they will be given a running 
test on the test track to determine their braking effi- 
ciency, smoothness of operation, etc. By means of the 
graphic recording ammeter installed in the test track, 
feeder circuit faults in wiring connections, resistance 
grouping, automatic relay setting or control functioning 
can quickly be determined without the necessity of con- 
necting test apparatus in the car wiring. This is some- 
what of a departure from the practice of other electric 
railway companies so far as is known and simplifies 
greatly the work of the test engineers. 

The foregoing details outline the routine of cars 
going through shops for general overhauling, but of 
course cars for collision damage repairs will not go 
through this routine unless their time for overhauling 


present shops. The company’s equipment of tools is 
quite complete except where it has been impossible to 
install new tools because of lack of room. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


It is estimated that the savings resulting from the 
shorter time that will be necessary to hold cars out of 
service for repairs and overhauling and the reduction 
in the number of cars taken out of service on account 
of failures will be equivalent to a gain of 100 cars at 
an average value of $12,000 each. It is also believed 
that there will be a 50 per cent reduction in the number 
of car failures with a great saving in lost time of crews, 
pull-in mileage, loss of fares and other items. These 
savings, outside the gain in more efficient car service, 
have been estimated by the company at $332,500 per 
year. Other savings, including an estimated 10 per 
cent in efficiency in labor, amount to $376,360 a year. 
Detailed figures on the various estimated economies to 
be secured from this shop were given in the article in 
the issue of March 19, 1921, already referred to. 
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Better Service Possible in Richmond 


In Mr. Beeler’s Report on Organization and Service, He Tells How, Through the Co-operation of the City 
and the Company, Electric Railway Service in Richmond, Va., Can Be Speeded 
Up and Other Improvements Made 


railway division of the Virginia Railway & Power 

Company, being prepared by John A. Beeler, has 
just been submitted to the City Council of Richmond, Va. 
This is the concluding portion of the report which Mr. 
Beeler was engaged by the Council to make on the Rich- 
mond railway situation. The first portion, abstracted 
in the issue of this paper for Dec. 9, 1922, considered 
the finances of the company. The second was a valua- 
tion report and was reviewed in the issue of this paper 
for Jan. 27. The third portion comprises about 150 
typewritten pages with maps and diagrams. It takes 
up the organization and operating methods of the com- 
pany and contains recommendations for improvements 
in both, as well as for comprehensive rerouting. An 
abstract is published below of the comments on organi- 
zation and methods. A review of the rerouting sug- 
gestions will appear in a later issue. 


r [= third portion of the report on the Richmond 


HISTORY AND PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


The Richmond street railway system is one of the 
earliest in the United States. The first of its constituent 
companies came into existence as early as 1860. To 
Richmond is accredited the honor of the first electric 
railway system. This was consummated as far back 
as 1888, when the Sprague system was installed on a 
portion of what now is known as the Clay Street line. 
Originally independent companies competing for the 
patronage of the public, the properties have been merged 
and consolidated into the present single system. These 
consolidations have not always been effected in such a 
manner as to afford the best results from the standpoint 
of either public or company. Much duplicate track re- 
mains, and even where parallel tracks have been replaced 
by single lines, duplicated service has been operated on 
the one street. With public and company now ready to 
get together, a greater economy and efficiency of the 
service should result. 

As at present constituted, the Virginia Railway & 
Power Company consists of two main districts, that 
comprising Richmond and vicinity and that comprising 
Norfolk and vicinity. The principal officials of the com- 
pany divide their time between the various phases of 
the company’s activity. These officials seem anxious 
to take any steps that will better the service rendered 
the public, but their willingness to adopt suggestions 
and ideas does not always appear to be communicated 
to their subordinates. There is a certain amount of 
lost motion in the execution of any policies whose appli- 
cation is not directly in the hands of the higher officials. 

The Richmond railway division is one of the main 
departments of the company and earns a large share of 
the gross revenue. There is, however, no responsible 
head who devotes his whole time and energies to this 
most important section of the property. The present 
plan of having one official in charge of both the railway 
and light and power divisions, not only in Richmond but 
in other parts of the system, is not securing the best 
results. A better method would be to have a manager 


for this division alone, who would report to the president 
directly. 

Any street car system has as its main object the sav- 
ing of time for the patrons. Regularity, frequency and 
speed are prime requisites in obtaining this result. 
Delays and lost motion must be minimized. Each min- 
ute of street car time costs the company on an average 
about 5 cents. A saving of but one minute on each 
single trip would amount in a year to $100,000. Since 
people want more rapid service it works both ways, as 


Leaving: Eastbound at 14% and Main 
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Leaving Westbound at 5% and Main 
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Chart Showing Irregular Car Spacing and Loading on Main Street 
Line During Rush Hours 


(The observed time and load of each car are indicated above 
the base line; the schedule time is indicated below the base line. 
Observations were taken on Aug. 31, 1922.) 
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the patronage will be increased. Thus efficient service 
and successful management go hand in hand. A cam- 
paign for saving seconds would be a good start on the 
road to thrift. 


_ TRACK AND TRACK EQUIPMENT 

Speaking generally, the track in Richmond is in fairly 
good physical condition, but the existing special track- 
work has been designed almost entirely for the operation 
of the regular routes, and the arrangements for emer- 
gency movements or revision of the present routing are 
poor. The company’s engineers should give careful at- 
tention to this subject, and future orders for special 
work should include such additional connections as may 
be desirable. In any rerouting some left-hand turns 
in the business district could be taken out to advantage. 

Almost without exception the curves on double track, 
whether plain or in special work, are not designed to 
permit cars of any type now in use to pass each other. 
From an operating standpoint this is almost the equiv- 
alent of the introduction of a stretch of single track. 
This condition causes delays, especially during rush 
hours, when the streets should be utilized to their full 
capacity. All layouts for future construction should 
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provide for clearance of the largest cars in service. The 
city should co-operate with its approval of such plans, 
even though it may be necessary to revise the curb lines 
at some corners. 

While electric switches are advisable wherever the 
headway on joint track is more frequent than approxi- 
mately five minutes, there is none in operation today in 
Richmond. At several heavy junctions switchmen are 
employed during rush hours only, but at other times all 
switches are thrown by hand. The usual practice is for 
the motorman to leave the car, walk in front, with a 
hand switch-iron move the tongue, and then return to 
his position. This operation wastes valuable time and 
in the rush hours is a cause of congestion. With safety 
cars the operator cannot always leave his post until 
after alighting passengers are off the car. Entering 
passengers begin boarding while he is off the car, mak- 
ing it difficult to check up the fares, and possibly result- 
ing in a loss of revenue. The installation of electric 
switches is recommended at all regularly used junctions 
in the business districts, and at any other points outside 
where the headways are sufficiently close to justify 
them. In addition to eliminating switchmen at certain 
locations in rush hours, it will speed up car movements 
at all times. 

Spring switches should take the place of loose-tongue 
switches at all entrances to double track and turnouts. 
Where this cannot be done without extensive reconstruc- 
tion of the switch, rubber blocks should be installed at 
once to perform the same function. 


TYPES OF CAR EQUIPMENT 


At present numerous types of cars are in use, but the 
safety car is the most suitable for Richmond require- 
ments. This is the latest type purchased by the com- 
pany, and future purchases should be confined to this 
type. The specifications, however, should call for front 
doors wide enough to accommodate two streams of pas- 
sengers and rear doors wide enough for one stream. 
The front doors then can be used at all times of day to 
allow passengers to board and alight simultaneously or 
for the movement of a double file, as the demands occur. 
The rear doors will be used by street collectors in the 
rush periods only, to allow passengers to alight or board, 
thus keeping the rear of the car better filled. More 
modern fare boxes, in which it will be easy to drop coins 
or tickets, should be used. 


DESTINATION SIGNS 


A feature of great importance in giving satisfactory 
service is the use of legible and distinctive designations 
by means of which the prospective passenger may deter- 
mine if the car approaching is the proper one for him. 
This is particularly necessary at night, as the headways 
are longer and the cars difficult to distinguish. 

At present there is no standard practice in the signs 
used in Richmond. Some of the cars have them in the 
monitor deck, others on top of the platform hood, while 
still others use illuminated signs in the front vestibule 
windows. <A few ears also have painted dash signs. 
On some cars the most valuable space available, in the 
front vestibule window, is taken up with a sign calling 
attention to “Safety First.’”’ This admirable sentiment 
is being displayed to the detriment of the service, as the 
space should be used for its proper purpose. 

The present practice in Richmond seems to be to dis- 
play a name for the route, which is used at all times for 
both directions of travel of the car. This is confusing 
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to any but constant riders on the line. A better plan 
is to display some distinguishing route name, and in 
addition the terminal toward which the car is moving. 

Cars serving railroad stations should be marked dis- 
tinctly. Special signs can be used for the purpose, so 
that strangers can find the correct cars readily. 


PASSENGER STOPS 


The number of stops made by a street car has a great 
bearing on the quality of the service and its cost. The 
more stops a car must make, the slower the speed. The 
comfort of the riders is less with added stops, on account 
of the jerking in stopping and starting the car. Fre- 
quent stops usually lead to irregularity of headways. 
One of the common complaints in Richmond is the slow- 
ness and unevenness of car operation. 

The usual argument in favor of many stops is the 
added distance that must be walked by the patrons if 
they are reduced. This is true, of course, and it must 
be weighed against the advantages from reduced stops. 
In most cities it is found that a balance is reached at 
from six to eight stops per mile. This spacing is suffi- 
ciently close that no inconvenience is suffered by the 
riders in having to walk great distances to car stops, 
while the schedule speed can be increased materially 
and better operation obtained. 

The amount of service rendered by each car is in- 
creased if it is run on a faster schedule, as it can make 
the trip in less time and cover more car-miles in a day’s 
run. The extra cost of power and other items is but a 
trifle compared with this. In fact, if properly operated, 
the cost per car-mile may be less with the higher speed, 
as it is easier to train the men to run the cars well. The 
quicker service will attract riders who might otherwise 
walk or seek other means of transportation, so that the 
patronage may be increased. 

In the city of Richmond there are many places where 
the stops are too close together for good operation. To 
determine the existing condition the routes were divided 
into mile sections and the stops in each counted. It was 
found that in the territory within 1 mile from the center 
of the business district there are sixteen or more stops 
on practically every route, except those on the viaducts 


and bridges, on which of course few stops can be made. 


In certain other sections the spacing is even closer. 

Such stop spacing is not justified. Reasonable sched- 
ule speeds under such conditions are impossible. One 
of the worst features is that, while the use of these stop- 


ping places may be restricted somewhat during the mid-~ 


day, the cars are obliged to stop at practically every one 
of them in the rush hours. This was found in observa- 


tions of the number of stops actually made on each route. - 


For example, on the Main Street line in the mid-day 
the stops averaged thirty-four and one-half for the trip. 
In the evening rush this increased to fifty-seven stops 
made in the maximum direction. In the other direction 
fifty stops were made. This took an addition of seven 
minutes to the running time. The observed speed in 
the mid-day was 8.8 m.p.h., while in the rush, westbound, 
the speed was only 7.2 m.p.h. In other words the cars 
were making their scheduled speed in the non-rush, 
while in the rush the speed was nearly 20 per cent 
slower. 

The average stop spacing in Richmond is in the neigh- 
borhood of 330 ft., or sixteen per mile. This is just 
twice the spacing considered good practice in many 
progressive cities. A spacing of 660 ft. has been found 
very satisfactory where it has been tried, and there is 
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no reason alee, it should not be applicable to Richmond. 

somewhat greater spacing has been used in Washing- 
Pisn for the past five years with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. 

In the application of any spacing such as the above, 
it is essential that all conditions be studied carefully, 
so that the locations chosen for stopping places will 
serve the public best. Much of the difficulty of various 
plans for stop spacing has been due to ill-chosen loca- 
tions. The company should make a careful study of the 
subject, with a view to the adoption of an improved 
spacing. 

There are certain places where a rearrangement of 
stopping places can be made to advantage regardless of 
the number involved. A stop should not be made on 


_ single track if there is a possibility of one on double 


track serving the location. For instance, stops should 


_ not be made at the entrance to a turnout if it is possible 


} 


to make a stop in the middle of the turnout. By this 
means cars moving in the direction opposite to that of 
the car stopping will not be delayed. This is important, 
as maintenance of meets on single track is vital in 
keeping reasonable schedules. 


POSITIVE STOPS AND STOP SIGNS 


Positive stops are observed where it is presumed they 
add to the safety of car and vehicle operation. At cer- 
tain points they serve a very useful purpose. It is, 
however, common practice to have positive stops or- 
dered for various reasons which have nothing to do with 
safety, and sometimes they are enforced long after the 
disappearance of conditions for which they were in- 
stalled. A study of Richmond conditions shows that the 
city has an excessive number of positive stops. Boule- 
vards are important arteries of passenger travel, but the 
number of persons in automobiles accommodated by re- 
quiring every street car to stop before crossing is small 
compared with the number of car patrons discommoded 
by the practice. 

At street car intersections positive stops are made 
by cars approaching on all lines. This is unnecessary, 
as the heavier or more important line can be given the 
right-of-way and the other line required to observe the 
stop. This will speed up considerably more than half 
of the cars with no reduction in safety. 

The company should make a careful investigation of 
this subject, and all positive stops should be eliminated 
except those serving such definite purposes as at steam 
railroad grade crossings, going down steep hills, or at 
street car intersections as recommended in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The city and company should co-operate 
to keep the number of such stops down to the minimum 
essential to safety. 

Considerable confusion now exists in Richmond as to 
the exact locations of stopping places. This tends to 
slow down service and annoy patrons. The condition 
can be remedied by the installation of signs at all stop- 
ping places indicating exactly where patrons should 
stand to be at the entrance to the car, and cars should 
be stopped at this point. Positive stops should be 
marked by signs on the trolley wire unless they also 
serve as passenger stops, in which event both signs 
should be displayed. 

A yellow disk bearing the words “Car Stop” has 
given satisfaction in Washington and elsewhere. It may 
be useful in the Broad Street business district in Rich- 
mond, where the trolley poles are in the center of the 
street. Such signs should be placed at the curb, directly 
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.,Opposite the stop. 
+-poles can be painted with yellow bands about 3 ft. 
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For the other locations, the trolley 


wide and bearing the words “Car Stop” thereon in black 
letters. The use of signs of this type has been found 
excellent where it has been tried, and it is much cheaper 
and more permanent than any other device proposed. 

The success of any plan for revision of stopping places 
will depend in a large measure on the care with which 
the stop locations are indicated. 


DOUBLE-BERTHING AND SAFETY ZONES 


Double-berthing or loading of cars in pairs should be 
employed at all important stops included within the 
congested district. The first car to approach the stop 
always should take the forward position. When a sec- 
ond car arrives while the first is still standing, it in- 
variably should take the second berth, and when it goes 
forward after taking on and discharging passengers, 
it should proceed without stopping at the forward posi- 
tion. 

At the more important stopping places in the con- 
gested district there should be well-defined safety zones 
in which passengers may congregate for boarding a car. 
Such zones can be installed with satisfaction in road- 
ways with a width of 43 ft. or more. In locations where 
safety zones are permissible it may be equally possible 
to use raised loading platforms. These platforms should 
be long enough to accommodate two cars and from 8 to 
10 in. high. They may be built of wood or concrete. 
While the concrete forms a more permanent structure, 
wood has the advantage of quick installation and may 
be used temporarily. 

Loading platforms are more desirable than the safety 
zones, since they bring the waiting car patrons close 
to the level of the car step, thus in effect eliminating 
the first step from the street into the car. Platforms 
should be installed at the heaviest points of loading 
where the street width will permit. It is desirable that 
platforms should be at least 5 ft. wide, and approxi- 
mately 2 ft. are needed from the gage line of the outer 
rail to provide clearance from the car steps. This 
makes necessary a minimum width of roadway of 49 ft. 
if platforms are to be used with success. 

When either loading platforms or safety zones are 
installed they will fail of their purpose unless traffic 
is kept moving. Regulations should be such that vehi- 
cles will not be required to stop behind standing street 
cars, but will proceed past the safety zone or platform 
whenever the traffic officer permits. Of course no vehi- 
cles should be allowed to stop opposite the platforms 
or safety zones at any time, except for traffic control. 
Generally speaking, it is preferable for the city to own 
the platforms and police them, since better observance 
of rules can be obtained if these rules are backed up by 
public authority. 

FARE COLLECTION 


One source of delay in car movement in the congested 
district is the time required for loading, which is deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by fare collection. Any 
odd fare takes longer to collect than an even one, such 
as 5 cents cr 10 cents. Recently the company has be- 
gun the sale of tokens at the regular cash fare rate, 
and the public can co-operate by using them to the ex- 
clusion of cash, particularly in the rush hours. The 
company should make the purchase of these tokens as 
easy as possible. 

At certain congested corners the company now has 
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supervisors to direct the public and assist in car load- 
ing, but their duties keep them from devoting their en- 
tire time to fare collection. At such points it is desir- 
able that men be stationed to devote their time solely 
to this. These men should sell tickets, collect fares and 
assist passengers. This practice has been used with 
success in various cities, both with one-man and with 
two-man cars. If properly carried out, the use of street 
collectors results in more even loading of the cars and 
reduces the time lost at stops. 


VEHICLE PARKING 


One source of delay to street cars and vehicles alike 
is parking in the congested district. Parking should be 
prohibited during the rush hours on Main Street be- 
tween Sixth and Fourteenth, and at other places where 
it may be found to cause difficulty in vehicular and street 
car movement. Of course, parking opposite a car stop 
should be prohibited throughout the city. 


RUNNING TIME 


The running time used by a street car in making its 
trip is of vital importance in the quality of service and 
its cost. The slower the running time the poorer the 
service and the greater the cost. Everything should 
be done to keep the cars moving, since it tends to in- 
crease the receipts and decrease the expenses. Of course 
the limits are safety and maintenance of schedules, but 
experience in other cities indicates that schedule speeds 
of from 10 to 12 m.p.h. between terminals can be main- 
tained on nearly all portions of the Richmond system 
without sacrifice of these essentials. 

The running time that can be adhered to usually 
cannot be the same at all periods of the day, due to 
variations in number and length of stops and inter- 
ference from street traffic. The allowed running time 
at each period of the day should represent the average 
that can be maintained. Strictly speaking, this would 
require a different running time for each trip, but usu- 
ally two schedules, one for the rush and one for the 
non-rush, are sufficient to provide good service at rea- 
sonable cost. 

The present schedules in general do not provide lay- 
overs at line terminals. Better operation will be ob- 
tained by including a layover in the schedule. The speed 
of the cars on the street then can be increased, and 
when delays occur the time lost can be taken out of the 
layover time. Faster transportation for the street car 
patron results and adherence to schedules is closer. 


HEADWAYS AND SERVICE 


The headway of the cars is a vital point in service. 
There are two prime considerations as regards head- 
way—frequency and regularity. In Richmond the fre- 
quency of the service is as great or greater than needed to 
give adequate accommodations to various parts of the city. 
Experience has shown that when the interval between 
cars exceeds five minutes, some even division of the 
hour makes the service more satisfactory to the habitual 
riders. By this arrangement it is a simple matter to tell 
when to expect a car, no matter what the time. For 
example, with a ten-minute headway the cars will be 
scheduled to pass any point at equal intervals after each 
hour, while with a nine-minute headway there is no way 
of telling unless one knows every leaving time on the 
schedule. The closer spacing is then a disadvantage to 
the regular rider. 

To fit average conditions in the non-rush hours even 


headway should be provided over extended periods, with 
changes only as necessary to take care of wide differ- 
ences in demand. For instance, service should be ad- 
justed after 8 p.m., as the counts show that riding is 
much less after that time on most of the lines. 

Headways on joint track which are a combination of 
different spacings are not efficient, although in some 
cases they are unavoidable. For instance a four-minute 
headway on one line and a five-minute headway on an- 
other cannot give good spacing. Such headways should 
be avoided if possible, and especially so if the cars run 
for long distances on the same track. 


RusH Hour HEADWAYS 


In the rush hours the headways should depend on the 
traffic to be carried by each line. The cars should be 
scheduled to give as regular service as possible con- 
sistent with the fluctuations of the loading. The method 
generally in use in Richmond is to continue the base 
service through the rush and add “tripper” cars placed 
in between the regulars. This does not always meet 
the requirements. The practice in use on some lines 
of having the base headway supplemented by a sepa- 
rate rush hour schedule with an entirely different head- 
way is especially to be condemned. For instance, a 
six-minute headway is improved relatively little for rush 
service by the addition of a separate seven-minute head- 
way. This makes a condition almost impossible to carry 
into operation. The uneven spacing and bad loading 
that result from this practice on certain routes are 
illustrated in the diagram on page 243, which shows 
observed conditions on the Main Street and the First 
and Viaduct lines. In this diagram the scheduled time 
and the actual time are given for comparison. The bad 
results of such scheduling are apparent. 

This can be remedied by making a special timetable 
suited to the conditions existing on the line in the rush 
hour and providing whatever cars are needed to meet 
the demand. The regular cars can be fitted into this 
schedule to the best advantage and extras added to com- 
plete it. In this way it is possible to modify the head- 
way so that all cars can be given their proper share of 
the load. This tends toward better and faster service. 


SUPERVISION 


Even though the schedules are corrected, they will 
do little to improve service if the trainmen do not ad- 
here to them. With proper headways and running time, 
the supervisory force must see that they are maintained. 
It is an advantage to have close inspection at all times 
and have the trainmen know that irregularities must be 
accounted for. 

Trainmen must understand that the timetables are 
made up for a definite purpose, and that they must be 
followed as closely as possible. Reference to the dia- 
gram shows that there is no serious attempt made to 
keep to schedule. It will be noted that several cars 
apparently arrived ahead of time. This is a practice 
absolutely without justification and should be dealt with 
as a serious offense. It will be noted that considerable 
of the bunching is due to one car arriving late, followed 
almost immediately by another car that is early. The 
first car: usually was overloaded, while the second car 
did not have a seated load and in some cases was almost 
empty. 

Accurate timepieces are absolutely essential to main- 
tain good schedules. A car one minute off time will 
cause a 50 per cent variation in the headway on a five- 
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minute line. Trainmen’s watches should be of such 
quality that they can be relied on to keep reasonably 
accurate time. They should be approved and inspected 
by a competent watch inspector and should be checked 
daily against a standard clock. 


POWER-SAVING DEVICES 


All cars should be equipped with some one of the 
power-saving devices now on the market. The results 
obtained by the use of such appliances are far-reaching. 
Minimum power consumption with a given schedule 


requires uniform acceleration and a minimum of brak- 
ing at a uniform rate. These features give smooth 
operation. The power-saving device tends to insure this. 
In some cities it has been found that schedules are made 
more easily with reduced power consumption. Not only 
is power saved but equipment maintenance is decreased 
as the result of better operation. The elimination of 
jerky stopping and starting ordinarily gives the oper- 
ator better control of his car and tends to reduce acci- 
dents. Smooth operation in general will be appreciated 
by the public. 


Toronto System W orth Nearly $12,000,000 


Two Arbitrators in the Long-Drawn-Out Toronto Case 
Render Decision for This Amount—City Appointee Dis- 
agrees—Case Will Probably Be Appealed to Privy Council 


N JAN. 31 a majority of three members of the 
() Toronto Railway board of arbitration announced 

that a decision had been reached by two of their 
number as to the value of the Toronto street railway 
system, which was taken over by the city on Aug. 31, 
1921. The majority decision is signed by the chairman, 
Hume Cronyn, K. C., M. P., of London, Ont., and by 
Sir Thomas White, who represented the company. The 
third arbitrator, Sir Adam Beck, made a minority 
report. 


ABSTRACT OF MAJORITY DECISION. 


The decision first recites the conditions of a contract 
made Sept. 1, 1891, between the city and Messrs. Kiely, 
Mackenzie, Everett and Woodworth, incorporators of the 
Toronto Railway, by which 
they secured the right to 
operate the line for thirty 
years, after which the city 
could take it over under 


Particulars of Toronto Valuation 
(From the Toronto Hvening Telegram) 


The first question to be decided by the board was that 
of the time as of which the valuation was to be made, 
because of the decline which has taken place in prices 
of commodities and in rates and wages since 1920. The 
decision points out that the clause in the contract makes 
no explicit reference to this question, although it might 
be inferred from its language that its valuation would 
be as of about the date at which the railway was taken 
over by the city. Section 4 of the authorizing statute, 
however, provides “that the award of the arbitrators 
shall be made, if possible, not later than the time named 
by the city for taking over the property,” and that “the 
arbitrators shall consider only the value to the city at 
the time of the arbitration.” From this the arbitrators 
decided in favor of a valuation as that of the time of 
the arbitration. Counsel 
for the company placed in 
evidence figures showing 
what it would have cost to 
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valuation. This contract 
declared, among other 
things, that: 


At the termination of this 
contract the city may (in 
the event of the Council so 
determining) take over all 
the real and personal prop- 
erty necessary to be used in ° 
connection with the working of the said railways at a value 
to be determined by one or more arbitrators (not exceeding 
three) to be appointed as provided in the municipal act and 
the acts respecting arbitrations and references, and to have 
all the powers of arbitrators appointed under such acts, and 
each party shall bear one-half of the cost of the necessary 
arbitration at conclusion of term of lease, but the city shall 
only pay for the land conveyed by it to the purchaser what 
it is worth, without reference to its value for the purpose 
of operating a street railway or railways. . . . 

In arriving at such value, the arbitrators are to consider 
and award only the value of the said several particulars 
to the city at the time of the arbitration, having regard to 
the requirements of a railway of the best kind and system 
then in operation and applicable to the said city. 


The majority report divides the property into two 
parts. Part A includes all of the property, real and per- 
sonal, which the city took over from the company and 
accepted as part of the property necessary to operate 
the line and Schedule B the part which the city claims 
to be entitled to reject. 


Exhibits filed 


Sessions held on............. 
Counsel argued on........... 
Evidence taken, more than... 
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railway system, it would 
have had to begin three 
years before to be in as 
good a position as it was on Sept. 1. 1921, when it took 
over the railway without interruption of operation. As 
the cost of construction was higher on the average of 
this peak year period, the adoption of this theory would 
have materially added to the valuation of the road. 
The board said, however: 

We are unable to conclude that this would be a sound 
principle of valuation, nor do we know of any judicial deci- 
sion of a purchase case which sustains it. It seems to us 
that so far as the principle of reproduction cost, less depre- 
ciation, is availed of, it must be reproduction cost as of the 


“time of the arbitration.” We have therefore rejected this 
contention of the railway company. 


PRICES WITHOUT ANY WAR 


Counsel for the city also introduced testimony of a 
theoretical character based on the comparative statistics 
as to prices of materials and rates of wages prevailing 
before the war, and designed, generally speaking, to 
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show what it would have cost to reproduce the system 
had there been no war and had the trend of prices and 
wages in progress before the war continued down to the 
time that the property was taken over. It was con- 
tended that under the terms of the agreement value 
should be determined upon this “trend”? basis, rather 
than by reference to the cost of reproduction, less de- 
preciation, as of the time of arbitration, because of the 
rise, which, owing to the war and post-war conditions, 
has taken place in prices of materials and in wages as 
compared with those of the pre-war period. The board, 
however, rejected this contention, saying: 

Value means value in lawful money of Canada at the time 
at which the valuation is made, not in lawful money of 
Canada as of an imaginary period. We are unable to find 
anything in the agreement or in judicial decision sustaining 
this view. In our opinion it would be impossible to deter- 
mine the “actual value at the time of the arbitration” upon 
such a hypothetical basis, which has no reality in fact, and 
consequently seems opposed to the meaning contained in the 
word “actual” in the expression “actual value.” 

The board, however, in certain figures which it gave 
in its report, shows figures based in this way, which it 
calls the “trend basis.” 

As previously stated, one of the clauses in the original 
agreement required the arbitrators to award “only the 
value of the said several particulars to the city at the 
time of the arbitration, having regard to the require- 
ments of a railway of the best kind and system then 
in operation and applicable to the said city.” 

There was considerable discussion during the hearings 
as to the meaning to be attached to the expression ‘‘best 
kind and system.” The commission says, however, that 
it was established in evidence that the system under 
which the company was operating up to Sept. 1, 1921, 
viz., the electric overhead trolley system, is the best 
system in use for the operation of surface street rail- 
ways and that it is applicable to the city. The arbi- 
trators therefore regarded in their valuation the re- 
quirements of an electric overhead trolley railway of the 
best kind now in operation applicable to the city. 


WHat Is ACTUAL VALUE? 


In discussing this question the arbitrators quoted ex- 
tensively from various valuation decisions in Great 
Britain, particularly that concerning the Edinburgh 
Street Railway, London Street Tramways and Oldham 
Electric Tramways and also from the case of the Mel- 
bourne Tramway & Omnibus Company, Ltd., and con- 
cluded in favor of the method of cost of reproduction, 
less depreciation. On this the decision says, in part: 


As to all the plant in situ, such as track with substruc- 
tures, overhead and underground distribution systems, 
machinery and equipment fixed in place for use in the 
operation of the railway, it seems clear from the foregoing 
decisions and judicial utterances that an approved method of 
determining their value is cost of reproduction at the time 
as of which the valuation is made, less a proper allowance 
for depreciation. 

Counsel for the railway company contended that the word 
“depreciation,” as used in these decisions, means only phys- 
ical wear, and that obsolescence, unless so complete as to 
require or justify immediate removal of the item of plant 
under consideration, is not to be considered. We do not 
concur in this view. We understand the word “deprecia- 
tion” occurring in the decision cited to include obsolescence 
and deterioration from whatever cause, and not as confined 
to physical wear and tear and to what might be called 
“obsoleteness” as distinguished from “obsolescence” at the 
time of valuation. The fact and degree of obsolescence must 
be determined from the evidence upon the point having 
regard to good practice in railway administration and to the 
qualification of the above recited subsection 4 of section 4 
of the statute. 
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With respect to immovable plant in situ, this method of 
valuation seems the most practicable and convenient. In 
applying it, however, care must be taken to make full deduc- 
tion for depreciation as defined. Take the case of a section 
of track which has become so worn that it should, having 
regard to good practice, be taken up and replaced by new 
construction. The cost of reproduction of the section in 
question might be quite large, but there would have to be 
deducted an amount for depreciation which would leave only 
scrap value remaining. In cases of parts or articles con- 
nected with plant in situ, which although useful are not now 
being manufactured, value may be estimated by references 
to prices of parts and articles which can be bought today, 
taking into account of course comparative utility deprecia- 
tion and all other relevant considerations. 


VALUATION OF ROLLING STOCK 


The same method (reproduction cost less depreciation) 
may, we think, be useful also in valuing the rolling stock 
of the railway company, as was done by the arbitrator in 
the Melbourne tramway case referred to above. In the case 
before the board, where so many of the cars taken over are 
of older type, it would, however, be most difficult to make 
the valuation solely by reference to cost of reproduction 
new, less depreciation. We have had placed before us, how- 
ever, a great deal of evidence as to the character of this 
rolling stock, its original cost of construction, reproduction 
cost, physical deterioration, degrees of obsolescence, and as 
to alleged defects and advantages from the operating stand- 
point. All this evidence has been given its due weight in 
reaching conclusions as to the value of the rolling stock. 

The principle of reproduction cost, less depreciation, is 
also of service in valuing buildings, such as carhouses, car 
construction, repair shops, substations and the plant and 
machinery which they contain. Care must be taken here 
also to make full deduction for depreciation (including 
obsolescence) and to take into account the evidence adduced 
bearing upon the question of the suitability of such build- 
ings, plant and machinery for the purpose for which they 
are being used, and, generally, all factors bearing upon the 
matter of their usefulness and fair value, subject to the 
qualification of the agreement and statute. 

With regard to tools, stores and small chattels (fixed or 
unfixed) generally it is not necessary to go to the trouble 
of considering what it would cost to reproduce them new 
and then deduct an amount for depreciation. We have had 
evidence as to the market value of such chattels or of others 
which would serve as well or better, and from such market 
value and comparison and other evidence relating to use, 
condition and extent of depreciation, a conclusion as to 
value may be reached. 


How LAND WAS VALUED 


As to land (other than land acquired from and now re- 
taken by the city) it seems to us that it should be valued at 
its fair value as of the time of the arbitration. In estimat- 
ing its fair value we are, we think, entitled to consider, in 
addition to other relevant factors of value of individual 
parcels, their suitability (having regard to size and loca- 
tion) for street railway purposes. . As to the land (including 
buildings) acquired from the city by the purchasers and 
particularly referred to in clause 7 of the conditions, the 
question is, what is its fair value without reference to its 
value for the purpose of operating a street railway. 

With regard to the former class of land, counsel for the 
company adduced evidence not only as to its present value 
for commercial purposes, but also as to its value for street 
railway purposes. To establish the combined value they 
brought forward testimony as to what it would cost to 
obtain property as suitable if the land in question had not 
been acquired and was not available for the city’s use in 
the operation of the system. This testimony showed that in 
some instances a price two or three times the commercial 
market value of the land in question (considered without 
special reference to its suitability for railway purposes) 
would have to be paid in obtaining parcels of equal size and 
suitability. It does not appear to us that this is the true 
method of valuing this land. The land has been acquired 
by the company and the city is entitled to take it over as it 
is. The real question is, what is its fair value having regard 
to all proper factors, including the factor of suitability for 
railway purposes. 

With respect to overhead charge, the arbitrators point 
out that the agreement and statute provide for the pay- 
ment only on “actual and tangible property.” After 
quoting various British authorities, they decided to in- 


clude an allowance, even under this limitation, for engi- 
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neering cost, for which they allow $375,000. They also 


thought it proper to make reasonable allowance for in- 


terest during construction, and for this amount allowed 


$525,000. The arbitrators, however, allowed nothing for 
the preliminary expenses of organizing the company or 


for the cost of raising capital or other charges connected 
with the issue of securities. They also excluded such 
items as “contingencies and omissions,” ‘administration, 
organization and legal expenses” and “cost of placing 
the physical property in operation,” saying: 

While items of this character are frequently taken into 
account for rate-making purposes, they must be regarded 
as so-called “intangibles” and are not capable, of being in- 
cluded within the meaning of the words “actual and tangible 
property” in the agreement and statute. 

The board also decided that the city need not pay for 
the cost to the company of the construction of a subway 
under the tracks of the Canadian Pacific Railway and a 
bridge over the steam railroad, saying: 

These payments were made by the company in pursuance 
of orders of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Can- 
ada, the object being the elimination of dangerous level 
crossings and consequent protection and convenience of the 
public. It does not appear to us that these payments con- 
stitute “actual and tangible property” within the meaning 
of the statute, and we are unable to agree with the argu- 
ment put forward by the counsel for the company that these 
payments became, so to speak, attached to or inherent in the 
cost of construction of the tracks of the company carried 
through the subway and over the bridge respectively. 

The arbitrators were in doubt as to whether they had 
jurisdiction to decide whether they should allow inter- 
est. As, however, the city has had possession of the 
railway since Aug. 31, 1921, and the company has not 
received payment, they allowed 5 per cent. 

They decided that the power house property should 
be taken over, but valued the steam power plant upon a 
“scrap basis.” The board also decided that three stor- 
age battery properties were “necessary to be used in 
connection with the working of the railway within the 
meaning of the agreement” and allowed $338,500 for 
them. On a three-year average basis these figures 
would have been $352,200, and on a trend basis $197,100. 
The board also included as property to be taken over 
by the city a storage yard and carpenter shop, which, 
with buildings, tracks and structure, equipment and fur- 
niture, were valued at $65,000. 

On the other hand the board decided -that certain 
property could be rejected by the city, including the 
main office building, a property at Scarboro Beach, and 
certain rolling stock, patterns and materials. 

Combining these valuations with the valuation of the 
undisputed property, the board found a total valuation 
for both the undisputed and the disputed of $11,188,500. 
On a three-year average basis the figure would have 
been $11,650,400, and on a trend basis $7,577,100. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Sir Adam Beck, the minority member, filed a brief, 
dissenting report, saying that he was unable to concur 
in the conclusion as to the method which should be 
adopted in ascertaining the value of the railway plant 
and equipment, also from the statement of the majority 
as to certain of the property which the railway claimed 
should be valued as property required for the operation 
of the railway. In regard to depreciation he said: 

With regard to the matter of depreciation I would allow 
all that the city has contended for by reason of obsolescence. 
Much of the track is antiquated and required to be replaced 
when the railway was taken over. Much of the rolling 


stock is out-of-date and costly to operate as compared with 
modern cars. I agree entirely with the contention of the 


city that the question of economy in operation is of vital 
importance in estimating obsolescence. The statute ex- 
pressly provides that the arbitrators shall award only the 
value to the city having regard to the requirements of a 
railway of the best kind and system in operation and appli- 
cable to the city, and in my opinion, the basis of valuation 
as fixed by the agreement between the city and the railway 
company does not admit of any allowance being made for 
cars and equipment which are useless for the purpose of 
such a railway and should be valued only at what they can 
be sold for. 

Among the prominent engineers engaged in the case 
for the company were Hagenah & Ericson of Chicago, 
A. L. Drum of Chicago and M. E. Cooley of Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Jackson & Moreland of Boston were in charge of the 
case for the city, assisted by Prof. A. S. Richey of 
Worcester, Mass., who valued the rolling stock. 

Numerous other prominent engineers were called in 


to deal with special features of the property. 


Successful Interurban Radio Reception 


AN. 25, 1923, being the tenth anniversary of the 

opening for operation of the Excelsior Springs Divi- 
sion of the Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph 
Railway Company, a dinner in honor of this event was 
served at the Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Seventy-six guests were present, including prominent 
bankers, lawyers and citizens from Kansas City, Liberty 
and Excelsior Springs, as well as directors and officers 
of the company. 

Radio reception being one of the features of the event, 
a special set was installed on the special car used for 
the occasion. This car left Kansas City at 5:40 p.m. 
and arrived at Excelsior Springs at 7 p.m. During this 
time the 6 to 7 o’clock program of the Kansas City Star 
was successfully received, Western Electric loud speak- 
ers being located at each end of the 60-ft. car. Such 
reception was effective when the car was at rest as well 
as when traveling at 50 m.p.h. 

On the return trip to Kansas City, the 11:45 p.m. to 
1 a.m. Nighthawk program of the Kansas City Star was 
received satisfactorily and without interruption over 
the entire right of way, even through Kansas City from 
the city limits to the station at Seventh Street and 
Grand Avenue. Even when the special car was re- 
turned to the shops and run in over the inspection pits 
in a steel frame building the reception was unimpaired. 

Following the suggestions and instructions of Robert 
P. Woods, vice-president and general manager, L. U. 
Bruner, supervisor of power and signals, designed and 
constructed a special receiving set for use on this trip. 
After exhaustive experiments a loop aerial on the roof 
of the car was adopted. A set consisting of two stages 
of radio and two stages of audio amplification was used 
with WD11i tubes. The aerial consisted of four turns 
of seven-strand phosphor-bronze wire on a frame 6 ft. 
square and placed horizontally on the car roof. 

That satisfactory reception was secured in a steel 
car, especially while traveling at a high rate of speed, 
is all the more remarkable since the trolley wire, carry- 
ing 1,365 volts d.c., was but 5 ft. directly over the aerial. 
Also, the 33,000, 2,200 and 110-volt, 25-cycle, a.c. power 
lines were all parallel to the line of travel and all on 
the same poles as the mast arms supporting the trolley. 

The Star broadcasted to its listeners-in over the con- 
tinent the information that the program was being re- 
ceived on the moving electric car of the Kansas City, 
Clay County & St. Joseph Railway Company. 
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The Readers’ Forum 


Supporting Trolley Wire at Short Intervals 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 5, 1923. 


To the Editors: 

A plan recently put into operation in one of the cities 
of the Middle West consists of running 3-in. galvanized- 
iron guy wires between adjacent poles at the side of 
the street, so that these form nearly a continuous wire 
on each side running parallel to the curb line. At in- 
tervals between the poles, cross-spans are run connecting 
together these two parallel wires. This construction 
is used in an endeavor to reduce the danger from breaks 
of the trolley wire. 

From two to eight of these additional cross-spans are 
installed between adjacent poles and where they cross 
the trolley wires they are equipped with hangers and 
ears and the trolley wires are supported from them. 
The result is that supports are provided at intervals of 
from 35 ft. down to 12 ft., instead of at the usual pole 
spacing of approximately 100 ft. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the new con- 
struction are that the trolley wires are kept more nearly 
horizontal and that therefore there is less wear on 
them and consequently less liability of their breaking, 
and that if they do break there will not be the danger 
of accident due to persons or property being struck by 
the comparatively short pieces hanging down that there 
would be if a whole 100 ft. section should drop. 

While the writer has not tried out this new method 
of construction, it would seem to be based upon wrong 
premises. While the increased number of ears will hold 
the trolley wire more nearly horizontal, yet their weight, 
together with the weight of the hangers and spans, will 
increase the number of “hard spots” in the wire, and 
these “hard spots” are what give the greatest trouble, 
because under them the wire wears faster than any 
other place and is therefore most likely to break. An- 
other great cause of breakage is when the pole leaves 
the wire and, after striking the span wire, is caught be- 
tween it and the trolley wire or some casting. In this 
new arrangement both the number of ears and the span 
wires have been increased, so that it would seem that 
the danger of breaks in the wire has been increased 
rather than decreased. 

It is seldom that a trolley wire will break in the 
middle of a section. Most of the breaks occur either 
at or near ears or other castings. Therefore in only 
those cases where the spans are very close together, 
13 ft. or less, will there be any protection to persons 
or horses, and even that short length would not en- 
tirely protect vehicles or persons riding under them. 

Furthermore, when a long section of trolley wire falls 
to the ground there is at least a possibility that some part 
of it will touch one of the running rails and cause a 
heavy enough ground to open the circuit breaker in the 
power or substation feeding that line and thus kill the 
wire. If that occurs it is difficult for the station to 
pick it up again and stay in on the line until after the 
ground is removed, and it is likely that that would be 
done only by some one who had some knowledge of the 
danger of a live wire lying in the street and who would 
therefore either tie it up where it would not be a 
menace or would watch it until it could be properly 
cleared and repaired. 
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The additional wires along and across the street 
detract from its appearance, their installation adds to 
the first cost of the line, and there are many more ears 
and spans to care for, thereby increasing the cost of 
maintaining the line. It may be that the actual installa- 
tion will prove to be both a life saver and a money 
saver, but its success would seem to be doubtful. 

G. H. McKELway. 


Information on Steel Tie Construction Desired 


UNITED TRACTION COMPANY 
ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

We should like to obtain from roadmasters of dif- 
ferent electric railways information as to their methods 
of installing steel ties, and also their opinions of these 
ties. 

This company has during the past year installed steel 
ties with 95-lb. T-rail under my supervision. As this 
was the first steel tie construction job that I have done, 
I should appreciate very much hearing from others with 
more experience in this line. 

THOMAS MurRRAY, Roadmaster. 


“Thought-W ork-Character’’ Essential 
to Maintain Leadership 


NICHOLS-LIN° ERN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 1, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

In your issue of “an. 27 the editorial on “Work- 
Thought-Character” is a gem that should be constantly 
before the largest possible group of our population. 
It contains the essence of the qualities necessary if our 
civilization is to be continued, and must be recognized 
by a sufficient percentage of our population if this 
country is to continue its leadership. 

After all, everything depends on the individual, and 
propaganda that advises, instructs and spurs the indi- 
vidual to practice Character, Thought and Work should 
have the widest publication. J. M. LINTERN, 

President. 


Committee Formed to Foster 


Work of Arbitration 


HARLES M. SCHWAB, it is just announced, will 

head a committee of New York business men to 
enlist trade support for the work of the Arbitration 
Society of America. The purpose of this organization 
is to develop activities for relieving the congestion of 
the calendars of the courts through a clearer under- 
standing and a wider use of arbitration in commercial 
disputes. This is encouraged by statute in New York 
State, and it is hoped by the society that there will be 
similar legislation in other states. 

Under this New York statute, an agreement to arbi- 
trate cannot be revoked, and a decision rendered by 
an arbitrator cannot be reviewed in a court of law in 
the absence of corruption, malfeasance or misconduct. 
In the opinion of many eminent judges, lawyers and 
business men, the statute provides the most effective 
means for the speedy and inexpensive settlement of 
practically any kind of dispute that may be made the 
basis of a civil action in the court. Several trade asso- 
tions have indorsed the movement. 
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Association News & Discussions 


Co-operation May Be Stimulated* 


~ Compulsory and Voluntary Co-operation Are Defined—The Problem of 
the Railway Manager Is to Stimulate the Latter 


Assistant General Manager Holyoke Street Railway 


| 
By GrorGE E. PELLISSIER | 


JHE usual definition of co-operation 
is the “act of working together to 
one end or to promote the same object.” 
As applied to industrial relations, this 
definition is just as applicable to slavery 
as it is to a voluntary partnership, so 
it is necessary to differentiate between 
voluntary co-operation and compulsory 
co-operation. 

I mention this because there seems to 
be such a diversity of opinion as to 
what constitutes co-operation, not only 
among employees but among employers. 
This opinion varies all the way from 
the idea of the communist that co-opera- 
tion means an equal division of author- 
ity and of the proceeds of collective 
effort, without regard to what propor- 
tion he has contributed, to the idea of 
some employers that co-operation means 
the doing by all those associated with 
him of what he wishes them to do, 
without question, without consideration 
of its effect upon themselves or perhaps 
without any other reason than he desires 
them to do it. 

What therefore sometimes is called 
lack of co-operation may really be un- 
willingness to submit to compulsory 
co-operation, and what may sometimes 
be called co-operation is really only sub- 
missive obedience without that spiritual 
enthusiasm which is the very essence of 
co-operation. In many instances mis- 
understandings can be attributed to the 
lack of a clear conception of the dif- 
ference between voluntary ‘and com- 
pulsory co-operation. 

In any analysis of the problem one 
of the first questions to arise is the 
necessity for co-operation. 

Many believe, or profess to believe, 
that they are beholden to no one for 
what they need, but under the condi- 
tions of modern civilization the average 
individual is more dependent for his 
existence on the co-operation of his fel- 
low men than the savage in the wilder- 
ness. How many of us could make the 
clothes we wear or alone produce the 
food we eat. Of what value would be 
the knowledge of a scientist if no one 
would use it, or the skill of a physician 
if no one would avail themselves of it. 
Of what use is a captain without a 
ship or an executive without workers? 

Granted then that co-operation is not 
only desirable but absolutely essential 
under present conditions, the second 


*Abstract of paper presented at the meet- 
ing of the New England Street Railway 
Club, Boston, Feb. 8, 1923. 


question that arises is: which is prefer- 


able, voluntary co-operation or compul- 
sory, co-operation? 

It cannot be denied that great things, 
at least in a material way, have been 
accomplished by compulsory co-opera- 
tion. One which is fresh in the minds 
of us all is the building up of the Ger- 
man Empire and the mighty effort put 
forth by the German nation during the 
World War. On the other hand, the 
same conflict gave us a good example 
of voluntary co-operation, not only of 
the individuals of one nation, where the 
spiritual enthusiasm was exemplified in 
the phrase ‘‘They shall not pass,” but in 
that of a number of nations, all imbued 
with the same resolve that a certain 
task had to be done no matter what the 
cost or the difficulty. 

Given a stolid, persevering and un- 
imaginative people, particularly if they 
are of a low order of intelligence, it 
is probable that with capable direction 
more can be accomplished not only in a 
material but in a spiritual way under 
compulsory co-operation than under vol- 
untary co-operation, because their ac- 
tions are governed by their material 
rather than their spiritual desires. But 
with an alert, energetic and imagina- 
tive people more can be accomplished 
through voluntary co-operation, nor is 
there any question that such people are 
capable of rising to greater heights of 
accomplishment than those first men- 
tioned. 

In a country like ours, in which every 
individual is taught to believe from 
childhood that he is at least the equal 
if not the superior of every other 
individual, it is footless to discuss the 
desirability of introducing compulsory 
co-operation, although it cannot be de- 
nied that there are many among us who 
have not yet arrived at that stage of 
development where voluntary co-opera- 
tion may be expected. 

To obtain the voluntary co-operation 
of your fellow men you must first be 
convinced that all men are subject in 
a more or less degree to the same emo- 
tions, desires and aspirations and as 
such are entitled to consideration, sym- 
pathy and a fair proportion of the 
proceeds of their labor. This makes it 
possible to obtain that voluntary co- 
operation which arises from the latent 
spiritual enthusiasm possessed by every 
man and which only awaits the oppor- 
tunity and incentive to display itself. 

In street railway work, if you please, 


there is a great difference between the 
attitude. and accomplishment of a 
switch greaser who feels that he is 
only greasing switches for a living and 
the one who feels that he is a vital part 
of an organization which is furnishing 
transportation. How many times have 
you heard some executive decrying the 
lack of respect for authority, the lack 
of enthusiasm and of loyalty on the 
part of the men to the organization to 
which they belong. Yet he himself 
thinks nothing of violating some law if 
it does not happen to please him, such 
as the prohibition law, for instance, and 
will not hesitate to tell you that the 
business he is connected with is going 
to smash. Unless the leader is en- 
thusiastic, optimistic and courageous, 
particularly in times of stress, is it 
reasonable to expect that the other 
employees will be? 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH EMPLOYEES 


The argument is sometimes advanced 
that a busy executive does not have the 
time to come in contact with the rank 
and file of the employees, but I believe 
he should take the time. It is of a 
great deal more importance to do this 
than it is to affix signatures to a great 
many reports and documents where the 
signature of a subordinate would do 
just as well and where the signature 
cannot mean anything more than sub- 
scribing to the accuracy or error of the 
subordinates whose signatures precede 
his or spend all his time analyzing 
figures. 

This is particularly true in an indus- 
try like ours where from one-half to 
two-thirds of the gross revenue is paid 
out directly to labor. In many _ in- 
stances where there has been lack of 
co-operation I believe it can be traced 
to the actions of subordinates who per- 
haps without the knowledge of the ex- 
ecutives were abusing their authority 
or who were not fitted to exercise the 
authority delegated to them. 

How many times has it happend that 
men have advanced good ideas or sug- 
gestions only to be ignored or perhaps 
told to mind their own business and 
later see those same ideas used and 
exploited as original by the very ones 
who had refused to accept them, much 
less to say a word of commendation 
for them. 

Another common failing is never to 
say a word of appreciation for the 
99 per cent that is done well and to 
exaggerate out of all proportion the 
1 per cent that is done wrong. How 
much better it is to express some rec- 
ognition of the things that are done 
well and then to point out the thing 
which might be done better and the way 
to do it better. 

It is my belief that the results obtain- 
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able from any organization dominated 
by one or two individuals, no matter 
how capable they may be, are not com- 
parable with those obtainable from an 
organization composed of men each 
selected and fitted for the position he 
holds and willing to subordinate their 
individual ambition for team work so 
that the best results may be obtained 
from the team as a whole rather than 
from any particular individual. 

When the conditions of industry were 
such that nearly every man could see 
the finished product of his labor it 
was not difficult to arouse that pride 
of accomplishment to which I have 
referred, but today, when men are 
merely parts of a creative machine, in 
which the individual work of each one 
almost loses its identity, it becomes 
necessary to foster and develop pride 
in the final product of the entire organ- 
ization. 

The fact that men are loyal to their 
own organization is convincing proof 
to me that they are just as capable of 
intense loyalty as ever and that it is 
a reflection either on the industry or 
those controlling it if this loyalty has 
been lost. : 

To me loyalty to a labor organization 
is no more inconsistent with loyalty to 
a business organization than loyalty to 
one’s wife is inconsistent with loyalty 
to one’s mother. I see no good reason 
why a labor organization should not bea 
constructive factor in obtaining loyalty 
and co-operation. I believe it will be 
as soon as it is fully recognized that 
labor has just as much right to act 
collectively as has capital provided that 
each is willing to assume the obliga- 
tions which go with those rights and 
which are all summed up in the golden 
rule, “Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them.” 


BONUS Vs. RECOGNITION 


I had contemplated stopping here but 
changed my mind after reading an arti- 
cle which appeared in the New York 
Times last Sunday setting forth the 
views of George Eastman of the East- 
man Kodak Company bearing on this 
subject as given in an interview for 
that paper. As the views expressed are 
almost diametically opposed to my own 
it may be of interest just to refer to 
them. Abstracted freely, the article 
says: “You ask what is the solution to 
the problem of gaining the co-operation 
of employees. Every organization, 
every man has his own problems pecu- 
liar to his own industry, typical of his 
own work. You can talk about co- 
operation and good feeling and friend- 
liness from morn to midnight, but the 
thing the worker appreciates is the 
same thing the man at the helm appre- 
ciates—dollars and cents. In the growth 
of the Eastman Kodak Company more 
were responsible than just the heads. 
It was impossible for me to go to every 
man and shake him by the hand and 
tell him that I am grateful and ap- 
preciative. First of all, I didn’t want 
to do it; secondly, the men don’t want 
that sort of thing. Their service to me 


meant dollars and cents and a sound 
organization. I could appreciate that. 
The thing to do then, was to give them 
something that they could appreciate.” 
Mr. Eastman then outlines his bonus 
plan. He also says: “As far as possible, 
all executive jobs in our organization 
are given to men who grew up in it.” 
Some questions he does not answer are: 

“What are the fundamental differ- 
ences in industry that make the methods 
which are successful in obtaining co- 
operation in one industry a failure in 
another if the principles involved in 
getting co-operation are correct? 

What happens when the condition of 
business is such that it is impossible to 
give something that competitors do not 
give in the way of a bonus? 

What happens if on account of busi- 
ness conditions the employees receive 
a bonus this year, and next year when 
they work harder they receive none? 

Is it always right and fair to pro- 
mote a man because he himself feels 
he has the qualifications for the job 
higher up? 

If you don’t know your men how is 
it possible to obtain a fair estimate of 
their qualifications ? 

Is there any such thing as justice 
without knowledge? 


RECOGNITION OF GooD WoRK 


It is our belief that the best product 
of any organization is men, and that 
the really great things in the history of 
the world have not been done for money, 
that the greatest inducement to ac- 
complishment by men is not money but 
the recognition and respect of their 
fellow men. 

Some may say that this is idealism 
and is impractical in business, and that 
it is visionary, but it is my opinion that 
there is too little idealism in business, 
that there is a difference between hay- 
ing vision and being visionary. 

To give a practical example of the 
idea which I have tried to convey I 
might quote recent newspaper and other 
expressions of commendation on work 
dene by our men in keeping the road 
open this winter in spite of the severe 
storms. I am sure that I am expressing 
the true sentiment of our men when I 
say that if they had their choice of 
a paltry bonus or this public recogni- 
tion of duty well performed they would 
not hesitate a minute in choosing the 
latter, and that money alone would not 
have induced some of them to perform 
the tasks which they did. 

In closing his paper, Mr. Pellissier 
gave the following word-picture of the 
type of electric railway executive and 
officer who does not obtain co-opera- 
tion: 

1. The man who whispers to a sub- 
ordinate when the latter does some- 
thing original or well, “You did that 
pretty well.” The next day the former 
says, “That was a pretty good job we 
did yesterday.” A day or two later he 
tells his superior, “I did a job the other 
day that I am proud of. Of course, I 
didn’t do the actual work, but I fur- 
nished the ideas.” 

2. The fellow who makes up _ his 


mind first how a thing ought to be 
done, without a knowledge of the facts, 
and then tries to make the facts fit his 
conclusions. 

3. The “reasonable” fellow who can 
always find a reason for doing what he 
wants to. 

4. The fellow who thinks that the 
other fellow’s job might always be done 
better, but who for some reason never 
does his own job right. 

5. The fellow who never can see the 
apple but who always sees the speck. 

6. The fellow who perhaps has made 
a success in some line and because of 
that fact believes that he is an 
authority on all subjects. 

7. The fellow who can criticise 
destructively, but who never advances 
a constructive suggestion. 

8. The fellow who will not say how 
he wants things done but expects men 
to use their own judgment and then 
condemns them if they make mistakes. 

9. The fellow who tells his men, “I 
don’t want you to do anything until you 
come to me. I’m the boss, etc.” 

A few such joy-killers in an organ- 
ization and the company is “done” as 
far as getting voluntary co-operation is 
concerned. 


DISCUSSION 


The importance of friendliness in 
attitude toward employees, of eliminat- 
ing “grouchy” employees from contact 
with the public, and of the careful 
training of subordinate officials was 
emphasized in the discussion. The 
great value of explanation in destroy- 
ing false ideas held by employees or 
the public was brought out. Greater 
efforts to place operating data before 
groups of employees were urged as es- 
sential in view of the failure of news- 
paper advertisements in some cases to 
carry the company message to the men. 
Those who participated in the discus- 
sion were: A. E. Potter, H. B. Potter, 
Ralph D. Hood, H. F. Fritch, R. B. 
Stearns, Alonzo R. Williams and Harry 
Hanson. 


Executive Committee National 
Safety Council 


MEETING of the executive com- 

mittee of the Electric Railway 
Section of the National Safety Council 
will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 15. The members of this com- 
mittee are: John H. Truett, chairman; 
G. T. Hellmuth, vice-chairman; Melvin 
W. Bridges, secretary; A. J. Van 
Brunt, chairman bulletin committee; 
Guy R. Radley, chairman membership 
committee; H. M. Keyser, chairman 
program committee. This meeting is 
called at this time as the midyear 
meeting of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association is to be held in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 16, and a great many 


‘of the officers and members of the elec- 


tric railway section will probably be 
present at this meeting. 

The latest bulletin of the section says 
that the following companies have been 
added to the membership list of the 
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section: Chicago Surface Lines, Me- 
nominee & Marinette Light and Trac- 
tion Company, Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company. 


Indiana Claim Agents’ 
Association 


TOR some two years past the electric 
railway claim agents of Indiana 
have had an association which meets 
twice a year, once in the summer and 
once in the winter. There are only two 
officers, a chairman and vice-chairman, 
and the meetings are most informal. 
The claim agent in the city where the 
meeting is held is secretary of that 
meeting and host to the association, and 
he automatically becomes chairman of 
the next meeting, while the claim agent 
in the city in which that meeting is 


held automatically becomes secretary 


for that meeting. A meeting was held 
at South Bend on Jan. 11 and about 
ten claim agents from other cities were 
present. The Northern Indiana Rail- 
way, as host, provided an excellent 
dinner for the association members. A 
number of its attorneys and other rep- 
resentatives of the claim department 
attended and R. R. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
‘pany, made the principal dinner address. 
The only official feature of the meet- 
ing was a short paper by William 
Tichenor, Terre Haute, Indianapolis & 
Eastern Traction Company, on results 
from the meetings of the American 
Electric Railway Claims Association. 
The speaker said that he had- been 
attending these meetings quite regu- 
larly since 1906 and mentioned some 
'of the changes in ideas which had 
occurred since that time. One was the 
advisability of quick settlement. This 
was strongly urged at one of the early 
meetings. Mr. Tichenor said: 


_ I know of only one claim agent who now 
insists upon getting to an accident with a 
pocketful of money for fear that the claim- 
ant will get away from him and into the 
hands of what are commonly called ambu- 
lance chasers. And I know of two systems 
of electric railways, one large and the 
other small, which insist upon the claimant 
pursuing them to press for a_ settlement 
rather than that the claimant should be 
sought. The claim agents of both compa- 
nies sit in their offices and await the com- 
ing of the claimant, allowing a suit to be 
filed, if such is the choice of the claimant, 
rather than go hunting for an opportunity 
to spend some of the company’s hard-earned 
money. 


The speaker also said that although 
the advantages of the Hooper-Holmes 
Index Bureau had been set forth at a 
great many meetings, very few compa- 
nies used it, and a very small percent- 
age of the whole number had done all 
the reporting. This was unfortunate. 
In conclusion, he spoke of the great 
advantages of attendance at conven- 
tions. 


Program for Illinois Association 


_FYT°HE Illinois Electric Railway Associ- 

ation will meet in joint session with 
the Illinois Gas and Illinois Electric 
Associations in Chicago at the Hotel 
Sherman on March 14 and 15. Secre- 
tary R. V. Prather has announced a 
tentative outline of the railway section 
program. The two morning sessions 
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will be joint meetings with separate 
sessions of the several associations each 
afternoon. The joint program is to be 
announced later. 

‘The program for the railway section 
will include a paper by W. H. Sawyer, 
president East St. Louis & Suburban 
Railway, on “The Future of the Elec- 
tric Railway Business.” Walter Jackson 
will read a paper on “The Weekly Pass 
System as Applied to the Chicago Ele- 
vated Railroads.” C. D. Goodsell, 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, will read a paper on “Citi- 
zenship,” presumably dealing with the 
spendid work being done on the North 
Shore Line in Americanizing employees 
in the maintenance of way department. 


Summer Meeting C.E.R.A. 


HE summer meeting of the Central 

Electric Railway Association will 
probably be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
on June 27, 28 and 29. The usual boat 
trip has been abandoned for this year. 
Arrangements for the Cedar Point 
meeting will be in the hands of the 
hotel and arrangements committee, the 
membership of which is announced as 
follows: S. D. Hutchins, Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, chairman; Harry L. Brown, John 
Benham, James H. Drew, J. A. Donahey, 
C. Dorticos, L. P. Morris and E. R. 
Kelsay. 


Traffic Association Met 
at Fort Wayne 


ISCUSSING possibilities 

ther increasing through electric 
service between points in Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Kentucky, delegates 
of the Central Electric Railway Traffic 
Association from about twenty-five 
cities met at the Anthony Hotel in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on Jan. 20. It is pointed 
out that it is now possible through co- 
operation of the electric lines in the 
association to accept through shipments 
of freight from Indianapolis to Detroit 
and through passengers from Indian- 
apolis to Cleveland. The next meeting 
of the association will be held at Day- 
ton, Ohio, in about two months. 


of fur- 


Transportation the Topic at U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting 


RANSPORTATION has been se- 
lected as the principal topic of the 
next annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, to be 
held in New York, May 7-10. The sub- 
jects to be’considered include: Railroad 
rate structure, the public interests and 
the right to strike, transportation prob- 
lems in England, co-operation between 
waterway and railroad transportation, 
co-ordination between motor trucks and 
railroad transportation, the farmers’ 
interest in transportation, financial sup- 
port for the railroads, establishment of 
railroad credit, and the government and 
the railroad. 
On the evening of May 8 a general 
session will be devoted to European con- 
ditions from the American viewpoint. 


On the afternoons of May 8 and 9 there 
will be group meetings on civic develop- 
ment, domestic distribution, fabricated 
production and finance, foreign com- 
merce, insurance, natural resources pro- 
duction, and transportation and com- 
munication. 


American 


Association News 


Reduced Rates to Midyear 
Meeting 


HE committee on transportation for 

the midyear conference at Wash- 
ington on Feb. 16, of which C. H. Beck, 
Westinghouse Traction Brake Company, 
New York, is chairman, has completed 
arrangements whereby delegates can 
travel at a rate of fare and one-half 
for the round trip, provided a minimum 
of 250 certificates are presented. In 
order to get the reduced rate travelers 
must request a “certificate” upon buying 
the usual one-way ticket to Washing- 
ton. Tickets must be purchased on 
Feb. 13 to 16 inclusive and not on 
other dates. Immediately upon arrival 
at Washington these certificates should 
be presented at the registration desk, 
where they will be indorsed by Secre- 
tary Welsh and later validated by a 
special agent of the railroads, if 250 
certificates are presented. Delegates 
are urged to secure a certificate and 
turn it in at Washington even though 
they plan to return over a different 
route than that taken in going to Wash- 
ington, as the certificate will help in 
obtaining the minimum requirement 
even though the reduced fare cannot 
be had by the person returning over 
a different route. 


Program for Ladies at Midyear 


ROVISION has been made by the 

dinner committee for the entertain- 
ment of the ladies who will attend the 
midyear. conference as follows: 

A tea and reception will be held on 
Thursday afternoon at either the New 
Willard or Washington Hotel. Thurs- 
day evening there will be a theater 
party. Friday morning the ladies will be 
taken on a sight-seeing tour of Wash- 
ington, and at noon there will be a 
luncheon at the City Club. Friday 
afternoon they will be taken on a trip 
to Mount Vernon and Alexandria by 
special car over the Washington-Vir- 
ginia Railway. For those who do not 
care to go to Washington’s homestead 
there will be tea and cards at either 
the New Willard or Washington, or a 
further sight-seeing tour around the 
District. Friday evening the ladies will 
be served dinner in the small ball room 
at the New Willard, and thereafter 
those who care to hear the speeches 
will go into the main banquet hall, or 
tickets will be secured at the leading 
theaters for those who prefer this form 
of amusement. 
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Maintenance of Equipment 


Gage for Determining Space Available 
for Angle Bars 


HE lines of the Municipal Rail- 

way of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
have a large variety of makes of rail, 
varying from 50 lb. to 80 lb. in 
nearly all sizes and shapes. One line 
in particular that was built of relay- 
ing rails that were never properly 
graded before laying has all varieties. 
Very often it is desirable to know 
the approximate size of the angle 
bars that are needed at various 
points. In order to determine this 


Gage for Rail Angle Bars 


readily, a gage has been devised by 
J. S. Wilder, engineer maintenance 
of way department, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

This is made of two copper strips. 
One edge of the lower one, shown at 
B, is bent around a stiff steel wire in 
a vise. A corresponding edge at A 
is also bent, but to a slightly larger 
diameter than that of B, so that the 
bent portion of A can be slipped over 
that of B. A reasonably close fit 
should be secured between the round 
parts. It will thus be seen that the 
two parts can slide over each other 
and form a gage to indicate the space 
available for an angle bar. The part 
marked A has a scale of gage marks 
on it. The line marked at 8 was 
first located, that being the size of 
an angle bar for a 60-lb. A.S.C.E. 
rail. Divisions were drawn each 
side of the 8 mark every sixteenth 
inch. By placing this gage in posi- 
tion and noting the readings on the 
gage, the proper size bar can be 
readily determined. It should be 
noted that the rounded corners 


which fit against the rail should have 
a larger radius than that of the rail 
section to overcome any variations in 
the shape of the various rails. If 
several gages are made exactly alike, 
the track foreman can send in for an 
angle bar of a certain size and bor- 
ing as required. He also can indi- 
cate when one end of the bar should 
be ground off to some other size. 


Chattanooga Signal Failures 
Show Further Decrease 


COMPARISON of signal fail- 
ures for the Chattanooga Street 
Railway for the years 1919, 1920 
and 1921 was given in the ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 18, 


1922. A report from this company 
giving similar data for the year 1922 
has just been issued, and a table 
herewith gives a comparison for the 
four years. 

The company has forty-two Nachod 
signals in operation, most of which 
were installed fourteen years ago. 
The continuous reduction in the num- 
ber of signal troubles which have oc- 
curred is shown in the accompanying 
table and indicate the care with 
which maintenance is carried out. 

A comparison with the year 1921 
shows that the number of cases of 
trouble of each kind were either the 
same or fewer during 1922, except 
for the items “Lamps Out” and “Set- 
ting Contactor.” The trolley con- 
tactor failures are nearly all due to 
flying trolleys, and as such are not 
under the jurisdiction of the signal 
department. The burning out’ of 
lamps is the most frequent single 


trouble, constituting 22 per cent of 
these. in the future new lamps will 
be inserted periodically in the sig- 
nals, whether they burn out or not, 
after the average life of a lamp in 
the signal has been determined. It 
is expected that this regular replace- 
ment of the lamps will greatly reduce 
the number of lamp outages. 

There were only eleven failures due 
to relay trouble, and while some of 
these may have been due to the relay 
itself, others were brought into the 
relay through line failures, as 
grounds, crosses, etc., whereby the 
relay was damaged. Since there are 
forty-two relays in service, this is 
equivalent to one case of relay trou- 
ble in nearly four years. 

In 1922 there were eight-six cases 
of trouble arising from a total num- 
ber of signal operations for the year 
of 2,082,404, which is 24,214 signal 
operations to one signal failure and 
30 per cent better than 1921. The 
passage under a trolley contactor is 
counted one signal operation. Stated 
in another way, there were only 
two failures per block per year from 
all causes. It will be noted that the 
signals also made more total opera- 
tions during 1922. There was one 
period extending over twenty-three 
days when there were no failures. 

As a part of the year’s mainte- 
nance work, the signal department 
rewired seven signal poles by ap- 
proved methods, using conduit, new 
fuse boxes and cable supports for 
distributing the leads; thirty over- 
head contactors were taken down 
and replaced with others previously 
overhauled and painted; seven relays 
were overhauled, rewired and made 
as new; new oil was placed in thirty- 
six signals, and three Cheatham 
switches were installed. 


COMPARISON OF SIGNAL TROUBLES 


Trouble found. . 
Line wires....... 


Lamps out.. x eas 2 
Relay trouble........ } 
Setting contactor. . ie her 
Restoring contactor. esl 
Bad grounds. . : 

Pole wiring oe 
No trouble found...... 
Miscellaneous. .... . 


Totelacs s.. ates 


Total operations of all signals for year. 
Number of operations per failure. 
Average yearly operations of each block of signals 


Average daily operations of yarn block of signals... 


Number of blocks in service. 


fia) 1919 1920 1921 1922 
13 5 3 
ae 29 16 9 9 
15 34 17 19 
24 22 13 if) 
9 4 4 6 
19 rf 5 5 
9 7 6 3 
10 1 13 13 
13 20 14 12 
20 19 8 3 
156 143 94 86 
1919 1920 1921 1922 
% +i 950 1,709,820 1,759,300 2,082,404 
ews 11,336 11,954 18,714 24,214 
ie 96,986 85,490 97,964 99.162 
ates 264 276 240 272 
Pets 18 20 20 21 
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Kansas City Railway Tries Ratchet 
Hand Brake 


HE accompanying illustrations 

show a new type of hand brake 
mechanism which has been in service 
on a car of the Kansas City Railway 
for the past seven months. Its use 
is now being extended to other cars 
of the system. The new mechanism 
consists only of an operating head 
and the same hand brake staff and 
brake rigging is used as previously. 
The new operating mechanism is ap- 
plied by cutting off the top of the old 
brake staff and providing this with 
a square end to set in a socket of the 
new mechanism. 

In the running position with 
brakes fully released the operating 
handle occupies a position to the 
right and against the front vestibule 
of the car. To apply the brake the 
operating lever is pulled forward to 
the left, which at the same time 
moves a ratchet wheel which forms a 
part of the mechanism. As the rat- 
‘het wheel is fastened to the brake 
staff this movement winds up the 
brake chain at the bottom end in the 
usual manner. By referring to the 
accompanying illustration it is seen 
that the ratchet is made to revolve 
when the operating lever is pulled to 
the left through a pawl, A, and is re- 
tained in position by a second pawl, 
B, so as to prevent any back motion. 
In case one forward sweep of the 
lever is not sufficient to apply the 
brake, the lever can be pushed back 
and again pulled forward until the 
required braking effort is obtained. 
If it is desired to release the brakes 
entirely, the operating lever is 
pushed to the right so as to occupy 
a position against the front vesti- 
bule. The release is accomplished 
through the end of pawl A, engag- 
ing in the notched portion of the 
pawl B, which tilts the latter pawl 
back and disengages it from the rat- 
chet wheel, which allows the wheel 
and shaft to rotate and fully release 
the brake. The pressure on the end 
of the operating lever necessary to 
move the pawls for release is about 
25 lb. When in the release position 
the locking pawl is held clear of the 
ratchet wheel for a distance of ap- 
proximately 4 in. This prevents 
stripping of the teeth on the ratchet 
wheel. 

With the brakes applied and the 
handle in the forward position, if it 
is desired to ease off the pressure 
without fully releasing the brakes, 


_this is accomplished through the ac- 


tion of the thumb latch marked C. 
The thumb latch is connected 
through a link to a cam which is 
socketed about a boss on the operat- 
ing lever. This cam, marked D in 
the illustration, has a slot in which 
a pin on the operating lever 
slides. This permits the cam to be 
moved forward and backward by the 
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go of the lever while it has the strain 
of the brake, the thumb: latch would 
be released and the locking pawl 
would immediately engage the rat- 
chet wheel, so as to prevent further 
movement or release of the brake. 
A friction retarding wheel also 
constitutes a part of the mechanism. 
This fits around the brake shaft and 
revolves as a unit with the shaft. 
This retarding wheel prevents the 
brake shaft and chain from spinning 
off in making a full release. The ac- 
tion of the operating lever in its 


Hand Brake Operating Mechanism 


action of the thumb latch. The 
movement of the cam D acts on the 
pawl B so as to disengage this, and 
the ratchet being then held by the 
pawl A can be moved backward to 
any extent desired. The releasing of 
the thumb latch causes the locking 
pawl B to again drop into position 
and retain the ratchet in the desired 
position. 

The operation of unlocking the 
ratchet wheel is accomplished with 
very little effort, since the pulling of 
the lever forward removes the pres- 
sure from the locking pawl B, so that 
all the Strain from the brake is car- 
ried on the lever and the pressing 
down of the thumb latch C rotates 
the cam and forces the locking pawl 
to a disengaged position. When the 
brakes are released to the desired 
degree, the removing of the thumb 
pressure from the latch allows the 
cam to return to its released posi- 
tion through the pressure of a spiral 
spring. The brake can thus be eased 
off as the car comes to a stop in the 
same manner that is accomplished 
by the use of straight air brakes. 
There is no danger of the lever fly- 
ing back while it has the braking 
pressure, as should the operator let 


movement to the right causes the 
lever jaw to be forced against this 
friction wheel so as to prevent too 
rapid unwinding of the chain. The 
hand brake mechanism was worked 
out and has been patented by Charles 
C. Crewson, who is connected with 
the railway company. 


All Cars Equipped with 
Sleet Cutters 


N ORDER to provide for quick in- 

stallation of sleet cutters in case 
of necessity, the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Street Railway has installed a spring 
type sleet cutter in the front vestibule 
of each closed car. These are fas- 
tened with a wing nut so that they 
may be removed without the use of 
tools. 

These sleet cutters are of a type 
which may be put on the trolley wheel 
or removed without tools, and every 
motorman is instructed in regard to 
their installation and removal. In 
case of a sleet storm the motormen 
have orders to apply the sleet cutters 
as soon as there is any arcing on the 
trolley wire and to remove them as 
soon as the ice on the wire stops 
causing trouble. If the sleet cutters 
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when removed are in good condition 
they are put back in the vestibule in 
their original location. If not, they 


are turned in to the carhouse fore- 
man, who replaces them with new 
The foreman also sees that 


ones. 


ELECTRIC 


every car is equipped at all times 
with one of the sleet cutters until 
the season of ice storms is over, 
when they are removed and put in 
the storeroom until the following 
winter. 


New Equipment Available 


Machine for Cutting 
Gaskets 


LECTRIC railways use a consid- 
erable number of gaskets, but 
frequently the quantity used of any 
particular type does not warrant the 
expense of having a die made. To 
meet the requirements for a machine 
which can cut one or a quantity of 
gaskets at one time, depending on the 
thickness, and eliminate a large in- 
vestment in idle dies the Interna- 
tional Register Company, Chicago, 
Ill., is marketing a machine called 
the “International Cutawl.” The 
mechanism provides for the operat- 
ing of a small chisel making ~2,000 
strokes per minute by a small Uni- 
versal motor. At the top of each 
stroke the chisel leaves the work and 
the stroke may be adjusted for any 
thickness of material up to 4 in. The 
high speed assures a smooth edge on 
all materials and the machine can be 
used for cutting stencils, felt rings, 
cardboard and thin wood patterns. 
It cuts all gasket materials, even 
copper and the wire insert asbestos 
kind. 
The weight of the machine is 19 


lb. and the cutting range is 24 x 48 
in. at one setting of the clamp. The 
height of the machine from the table 
is 16 in. The machine is equipped 
with a 1/20-hp. Universal motor, 
which can be used on either alternat- 
ing or direct current. 


A Crane for Mounting 
on Trucks 


O MEET the demand for a type 
of crane which can be mounted 
on a truck and used for handling 
material in yards and at new con- 
struction where the usual type of 
car crane is not adaptable, a new 
type is being marketed by the Byers 
Machine Company, Ravenna, Ohio. 
The crane has a special base to ac- 
commodate mounting on a truck, 
Unmounted the crane weighs 6 tons. 
Any 5-ton or larger truck having a 
minimum chassis length of 8 ft. 10 
in. from rear of driver’s seat to the 
center of the rear axle can be used 
for the mounting. The crane is pro- 
vided with a power drum for raising 
and lowering the boom, which is 
made of steel, and is furnished with 
a Hercules four-cylinder 4-in. x 5-in. 


Handling Crushed Stone in a Railway Yard 
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engine for power purposes. Any 4 
cu.yd. bucket weighing not more than 
2,000 lb. can be used. The extreme 
height of the top of the truck chassis 
to the top of the crane is 8 ft. 10 in, 
The equipment furnished by the 
manufacturer includes am all-steel 
cab, curtains, set of tools, and neces-. 
sary lubricating devices. 


Switch-Thawing Outfit 

HE Aeroil Burner Company, 

Inc., Union Hill, N. J. announces 
several additions to its line of thaw- 
ing outfits. A new type has the burner 
directly attached to the upright 


Thawing Outfit 


tank so that the hose connection is 
unnecessary. A windshield or hood 
has also been developed to prevent 
the extinguishing of the flame dur- 
ing severe weather. The direct con- 
nected torch has a 3-gal. steel pres- 
sure tank with rigid handle. The 
tank is made of welded steel tinned 
inside and outside and is tested at 
twice the working pressure of the 
torch. The upright construction 
permits the use of a large pump 
having a rigid handle and a stroke 
of 10 in. 

Two sizes are also furnished with 
hose connection. One has a 3-gal. tank 
with a torch flame 23 in. in diameter 
and 30 in. long, and another has a 
5-gal. tank with a 34 in. flame, 30 in. 
long. Electric railways find these 
torches useful for thawing out frozen 
conditions about tracks and rolling 
stock. 
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Vote on Paving 


Plan to Relieve San Diego Railway of 
Paving Charge to Go to Vote at 
Primary in March 


Citizens of San Diego are again to 
be given an opportunity to vote on the 
question of whether the San Diego 
(Calif.) Electric Railway is to be re- 
lieved of the obligation to pave between 
tracks on new work that may be put in. 
The opportunity will be presented in 
the form of a charter amendment to be 
voted on at the regular city primary 
election on March 20. The proposed 
charter amendment is more lengthy and 
detailed than the one, aiming at the 
same purpose, which was defeated by 
a very narrow margin at a special elec- 
tion Oct. 10 last. The new proposed 
charter amendment originating with 
members of the City Council was drawn 
by the city attorney and was ordered 
placed on the ballot at the meeting of 
the City Council on Jan. 29. 

The proposed section of the charter 
in part reads: 


The owner of the franchise or privilege 
shall at all times keep that portion of the 
street occupied by his or its tracks in good 
eondition, constantly in repair, flush with 
the street and with good crossings; and 
in the event that the street on which said 
franchise or privilege is granted shall be 
paved, either by the city or under proceed- 
ings authorized by the general laws of the 
state, the said owner of said franchise shall 
be required to pay for only that portion 
of any construction in excess of that cov- 
ered by the specifications for improvement 
of the rest of the street, and which shall 
be necessary to provide a safe and suitable 
foundation for the operation of car lines 
on a paved street. It is the intent and 
purpose of this section to relieve the owner 
of a franchise or privilege to operate street 
ears on the streets of the city of San 
Diego of the cost of new surface pavement 
between the tracks of said owner and for 
two feet on either side thereof on streets 
to be hereafter paved, and to require the 
owner of said franchise or privilege to lay 
a suitable foundation for the operation of 
ear lines over a paved street. 

In the event that a street on which a 
franchise under this section shall have been 
granted shall be paved or improved under 
any of the general laws in force at the 
time said improvement is started, the prop- 
erty owners shall be required to bear the 
entire cost of the improvement of the street, 
including the cost of improving that portion 
of the street occupied by the owner of 
said franchise, save and except that portion 


_ required to be borne by the owner of the 


franchise as hereinbefore provided. 


$650,000 for New Grades if Rail- 
way and City Will Help 
Pay Cost 


The Illinois Central Railroad has an- 
nounced that it will expend $650,000 for 
a new grade through the city of Cham- 
paign, Ill., and for the erection of a 
modern three-story station for Cham- 
paign, if the city of Champaign and the 
Urbana & Champaign Railway, Gas & 


- Electric Company will each pay one- 


third of the cost. The station will cost 
$300,000. It will be directly served by 
ears of the street railway and also of 
the Illinois Traction System, the parent 
company of the electric railway. 

The raising of the steam railway 
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tracks and the construction of a sub- 
way at University Avenue would elimi- 
nate a dangerous grade crossing which 
all street cars of the Urbana & 
Champaign Railway, Gas & Electric 
Company and all freight and passenger 
cars of the Illinois Traction System 
must pass. As street car service be- 
tween Champaign and Urbana and also 
to the campus of the University, mid- 


way between Champaign and Urbana, 
is very heavy, the building of a subway 
would be a long step forward in the 
safety program so generally in vogue 
now. The interurban cars and freight 
trains would also be benefited by the 
subway under the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. This grade crossing is the cause 
of great congestion at the present time, 
delaying street cars throughout the day. 


Wants Commission Abolished 


Mayor Schwab of Buffalo Sees Neglect of Railway Situation—Commis- 
sion Blames City and Makes Recommendations to Railway 
—Use of Additional Buses Suggested 


OLLOWING closely upon the re- 

cent report of the Public Service 
Commission fixing on the Mayor, City 
Council and city authorities a good 
part of the blame of the poor transit 
service in Buffalo, Mayor Schwab has 
written a letter to Governor Smith 
urging him to ask for the resignations 
of William A. Prendergast and Colonel 
William R. Pooley from the Public 
Service Commission or to abolish the 
commission for not relieving the rail- 
way situation where a strike of em- 
ployees has been in force since July, 
1922. 

The recommendations of the commis- 
sion followed an investigation by that 
body of a complaint over Buffalo’s car 
service made on Jan. 5 to Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. 

In the Mayor’s opinion the report 
and the apparent neglect in solving the 
railway situation are sufficient grounds 
for abolishing the commission or at 
least demanding the removal of Messrs. 
Prendergast and Pooley. The report 
was written by Chairman Prendergast 
after’a three-day hearing in Buffalo by 
the chairman and Commissioner Pooley. 
Twenty-two witnesses were examined, 
652 pages of testimony were recorded 
and thirty exhibits were introduced. 

Mayor Schwab in his letter of Jan. 5 
made nine complaints against the rail- 
way charging insufficiency of cars, em- 
ployment of inexperienced men, non- 
establishment of regular schedules, dis- 
obedience of health department rules, 
shortening routes, thereby causing in- 
convenience to passengers; failure to 
provide “owl” service, failure to ren- 
der service to the so-called Bailey-Ken- 
sington district, failure to anticipate 
snowstorm on Dec. 28, and failure on 
the part of the company to make any 
extensions for years. 

Answering the charge of the city 
that normal service had not been re- 
stored in Buffalo since the outbreak of 
the strike on July 1, 1922, the com- 
Mission says the company now has a 
force of 2,051 trainmen compared with 
1,711 on the day the strike was de- 


clared, and that 1,400 of the new force 
are local men. The commission says, 
however, that the labor turnover in the 
last six months has been 106 per cent. 

It was the contention of the commis- 
sion that the company was at present 
operating 95 per cent of last year’s 
service as measured in quantity of car- 
miles, that there was being carried at 
present about 85 per cent of the num- 
ber of passengers carried last year, so 
that the quantity of service in car-miles 
exceeded that of last year. Rather was 
it incumbent upon the city authorities 
who control the streets to reduce the 
congestion and in that way enable 
traffic to flow with greater convenience 
to the public. 

On the charge that no extensions of 
the lines hadjbeen made in recent years 
the commission brought out the fact 
that the company had no franchise per- 
mitting it to make any extensions. 
Further, the commission ruled that it 
might well be that there were certain 
sections which should be served by ex- 
tensions, but the complaint of the 
Mayor came at the very time when the 
Mayor and his associates in the Coun- 
cil were threatening the life of the rail- 
way company by the indiscriminate 
competition of buses. 

The nine recommendations to the city 
authorities urged “that the Mayor and 
the Council of the city are under a 
public obligation to co-operate with the 
railway company in securing satisfac- 
tory street car service.” The Mayor is 
asked to direct the police department 
“to prevent undue and malicious inter- 
ference with the operation of street 
ears by drivers of automobiles and 
other vehicles and that the energies of 
the police department be more inten- 
sively used to prevent a recurrence of 
outrages against employees and prop- 
erty of the railway company, proof of 
which was furnished in this proceed- 
ing.” 

The city is also urged to revise its 
parking ordinances to improve present 
street car and automobile congestion in 
the business section and increase the 
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number of one-way north and south 
streets. Enforcement to practicable 
limits is urged of ordinances relating 
to slow moving or standing automobiles, 
held to be one of the contributing causes 
to Buffalo’s unsatisfactory street car 
service. Co-operation between the com- 
pany and the city to bring about more 
efficient snow removal is also recom- 
mended. 

The street car company is directed to 
add forty-five cars to its present serv- 
ice; equip all cars with route and num- 
ber signs; to retire certain snow-fight- 
‘ng equipment; to reroute various lines 
co better service; to construct connect- 
ng track en west side of LaFayette 
Square to improve service on east side 
lines; to improve service on Kensing- 
ton Avenue, east line, by adding addi- 
tional buses during the rush hours; to 
build shelters at Kensington and Fed- 
eral Avenues; to secure city consent 
to operate buses in Bailey Avenue 
until the company’s financial condition 
will permit track reconstruction; to 
consider eliminating car stops when 
less than 500 ft. apart; to permit city 
passengers to board inbound interur- 
ban cars when they stop to discharge 
passengers. 


Parking Regulations Hamper 
Car Operation 


Former Judge H. G. Wasson, as spe- 
cial master, has submitted a report to 
the receivers of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Railways showing the effect of the 
city’s parking regulations on car opera- 
tion. The report contains the results 
of an analysis of street conditions dur- 
ing the rush hours and shows that about 
25 per cent of the passenger-carrying 
capacity is hampered by the parking of 
automobiles at points of particular con- 
gestion. 

The report points out how the Coun- 
cil might modify the parking regula- 
tions to prevent the inconvenience of 
thousands of car riders and at the same 
time help thousands of automobiles 
moving during the rush hours in con- 
gested districts to reach their destina- 
tions with less delay. Mr. Wasson be- 
lieves that what is best for the greatest 
number ought to be the rule in deter- 
mining regulation of street traffic. 


Power of Commission Attacked 


The city of Pomona, Calif., in a brief 
filed with the California State Railroad 
Commission on Jan. 13 attacked the 
right of the commission to abrogate a 
contract made by a municipality with a 
public utility. 

For some time the Pacific Electric 
Railway has endeavored to obtain per- 
mission to abandon its local lines in the 
city of Pomona because they are not 
paying. The City Council of Pomona 
refused permission to the company and 
the railway appealed to the commission, 
which ordered the city to submit its 
side of the case. The railway com- 
pany’s franchises for its city lines in 
Pomona were granted in 1910 for a 
period of fifty years. 


Governor Smith Speaks Again on Home Rule 


New York Executive Says State Regulation Has Failed—Half a Dozen 
State Appointees Cannot Be Permitted to Determine How the 
Affairs of a City of 6,000,000 People Are to Be Run 


OVERNOR SMITH of New York 

addressed the Board of Trade and 
Transportation, New York City, on 
Feb. 3 and reiterated points taken up in 
his gubernatorial address favoring the 
abolition of the New York Transit Com- 
mission and the regulation of the utili- 
ties by the municipality. The Gov- 
ernor’s stand on this matter, as set 
out in his inaugural address, was given 
at some length in the EL&EcTRIC RAIL- 
wAy JOURNAL for Jan. 6 and com- 
mented on in an editorial in the same 
issue. 

In this more recent address the Goy- 
ernor reviewed the history of utility 
regulation in New York and _ pointed 
out as one indication that state regula- 
tion had failed the fact that there have 
been some fifty-six different commis- 
sioners appointed. He said that no 
one had ever been able to explain to 
him upon what theory regulation should 
be a state function. 

He made the point particularly that 
there is a good business reason why 
New York City should have the power 
to construct its own subways without 
interference from the State. The pres- 
ent arrangement gives a division of 
responsibility. The major power in 
such matters rests by constitutional 
law with the city. Only minor power 
rests with the State. Good business 
sense suggests that these be put to- 
gether so that somebody can be held 
responsible and so that there will be 
some one whose sole job it is to en- 
large the transit system of the city. 
He said it would take three years to 
take the power away from the city and 
lodge it entirely in the State, and he 
was not sure whether this could be 
done at all. The State Constitution 
provides that the city is the final au- 
thority in permitting any use of its 
streets. That provision was put into 
the Constitution to safeguard the in- 
terests of municipalities from legisla- 
tive interference with what the people 
themselves believed to be the power 
and the property of the municipality. 

The Governor said that if that is 
true, then the next thing to do is to 
lift the minor power away from the 
State and put it over where the major 
power is, so that the people in the city 
will be able to know to whom to look 
to get subways. The present divided 
responsibility makes the people look to 
the State to accomplish the desired end 
when the State has only the minor 
power. 

The Governor said that the theory 
upon which the State attempts to regu- 
late public utilities is the exercise of 
what is called the police power. The 
State does not exercise this power it- 
self, but confers it upon a commission. 


The theory behind that is that these 
utilities use the public highways, and, 
in the last analysis, the title to the 
public highways rests with the State. 
He said he had no quarrel with that 
doctrine as a doctrine. His quarrel is 
that it has not been successful, largely 
because of the agency. Now, he asks, 
what harm can come by transferring 
that agency to the elected representa- 
tives of a municipality, and let the 
question of proper regulation become 
an issue. “Let us have a chance to 
vote for men who are going to exer- 
cise that power,” was his remark. “If 
there are any ills that democracy is 
suffering from today, they can only be 
cured by more democracy. It is all 
right to argue some constitutional prin- 
ciple, and talk about some divine right 
or constitutional right. But you have 
got to reckon in this city with 6,000,000 
people. You cannot let a half dozen 
men determine how the affairs of these 
people are going to be run.” 

The Governor then made the point 
that the people do not know the public 
service commissioners, that they come 
suddenly into office over night and have 
authority in the fixing of great policies 
that have to do with the comfort and 
convenience of millions of people. These 
are matters that the Governor says 
must be determined by the people 
themselves, through their expression at 
the polls in electing municipal officers. 


Double-Truck One-Man Cars 

in Operation 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Traction Com- 
pany put into operation five one-man 
cars on Feb. 1. The cars, which were 
built at the plant of the Cincinnati Car 
Company, are unique in many details. 
The control equipment is a Westing- 
house multiple-unit type, designed to 
permit the operation of the cars in 
trains, with the motorman controlling 
all cars simultaneously. There are 
nine cross seats on each side of the car 
and seats running lengthwise both in 
front and in the rear, giving the car a 
total seating capacity of forty-six. The 
front door, through which passengers 
must enter the car, is operated by air 
pressure and interlocked so that it is 
impossible to start the car until the 
door is closed and impossible to open 
the door until the car is stopped. 

Eight of the new type cars will 
shortly be started on one of the 
suburban lines, which later will be 
equipped with twenty-two of these cars. 
It is the intention of the traction com- 
pany to have fifty “one-man cars’’ in 
operation March 1. 

The Cincinnati Car Company is 
building seventy-five of these new type 
cars for the traction company. The 
order was placed last fall. 
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_ Warrants Being Cashed 


Temporary Relief Provided—Ordinance 
Appropriates $41,000 from the 
Depreciation Reserve Fund 


Warrants issued for January pay 
of employees of the Seattle Municipal 
Railway, and for railway supplies are 
being cashed by Seattle banks, follow- 
ing adoption of a City Council com- 
mittee resolution which met the bank’s 
requirements regarding the provision 
of funds to retire the $231,533 in war- 
rants. The resolution was framed by 
the Seattle Clearing House Association 
and was passed by the unanimous vote 
of the Council. It provides that, be- 
ginning Jan. 30, no legislation shall be 
adopted that will result in appropria- 
tions from the city railway fund, ex- 
cept for the purpose of paying out- 
standing city railway fund warrants. 
It also provided that “daily receipts of 
the railway be placed in the fund and 
remain until the warrants are paid in 
the order of their issuance.” In addi- 
tion, an ordinance has been introduced 
appropriating $41,000 from the de- 
preciation reserve fund, to be placed 
to the credit of the fund against which 
the warrants are issued. 

The decision of the Seattle Clearing 
House Association was outlined after 
several days’ sessions, during which the 
association refused to cash the Munici- 
pal Railway warrants and employees 
were unable to obtain their wages. 

The association based its refusal to 
eash warrants on the inability of the 
street car system to meet expenses on 
the 5-cent fare basis scheduled for 
March 1. Its statement said: 

At the reduced fare of 5 cents, with the 
14 cents additional for transfers, allowing 
for a 15 per cent increase in the number 
of fares, with no additional increase in ex- 
penses, the estimated receipts will be $14,- 
000 a day, or $3,000 less per day than is 
sufficient to meet the needs of the system. 

Cashing of the January warrants is 
looked upon by Mayor E. J. Brown and 
the city bankers as merely temporary 
relief, as another issue of warrants to 
the amount of $123,000 becomes neces- 
sary on Feb. 10. Mayor Brown be- 
lieves this issue will bring the city a 
step nearer the inevitable “showdown” 
which he says must come on the “im- 
possibility” of the purchase contract 
between the city and Stone & Webster. 
Mayor Brown said he was in favor, 
after March 1, of using the earnings 
necessary for operating expenses be- 
fore taking care of the bond redemp- 
tion and interest. Funds of the street 
railway department should be kept 
separate from all other funds of the 
municipality, he said, and the ordinance 
requiring an appropriation from utility 
funds each month for bond redemption 
and interest should be amended to ex- 
elude the street railway department. 

That Mayor E. J. Brown is deliber- 
ately inviting a law suit from Stone & 
Webster for specific performance or 
default on the contract for the pur- 
chase of the Seattle street railway 
lines is the opinion of Councilman E. 
L. Blaine, chairman of the Council fi- 
nance committee. 

With the 84 cent fare, the Seattle 


Municipal Railways would be. on a cash 
basis again early in March, according 
to Allen B. Hiatt, chief accountant in 
the railway office. As it now stands, 
as soon as ‘the Jan. 25 issue of war- 
rants for salaries and supplies is re- 
deemed a new issue of approximately 
$123,000 will be out on Feb. 10, fol- 
lowed by another larger issue on Feb. 
25 of about $225,000. Considering the 
5-cent fare after March 1, Comptroller 
H. W. Carroll’s statement to the clear- 
ing house recently shows a possible 
warrant indebtedness on Dec. 25 next 
of $1,138,000. 

A net profit of $690,153 was made 
by the railway in 1922, according to 
the annual report of D. W. Henderson, 
superintendent. The income profit and 
loss account follows: 

Gross operating revenue......... $6,216,569 


Less operating expense (deprecia- 
tion of $685,114 included)..... 4,631,538 
OPETANE INCOME a «6s ck ee eas $1,585,061 
Add miscellaneous non-operating 
revenue 11,533 
COE ee AS. rctee Cee eRe Eee nena $1,596,594 
Less net loss on property retire- 
WVIOENES (GUO) oe isvene es <6: see ee 75,510 


CORA Se SRE 9 bic cs) sian Jae $1 
Less interest 


BLUE PS A $ 68 
Add donation (buses) 


Net profit 
Total charge to expense for depre- 
CRA LLOM mar eMMNo als: alae dw a sce 
Less amount transferred to depre- 
ciation reserve fund out of rail- 
Way earnings 260,000 


Amount included in railway oper- 
ating expense, but allowed to 
remain in operating fund to be 
used for redemption of bonds, 
Saget of stores, betterments, 
eR etait) ole 

Add net profit for year 
above 


425,114 
690,153 


Earnings in 1922 which might be 
used for bond redemption and 
Per erenete or extension of sys- 
em 


Through Service Again Sought 


As the result of a conference at 
which were present Maurice E. Con- 
nolly, Borough President of Queens, 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, receiver of 
the New York & Queens County Rail- 
road, and S. W. Huff, receiver of the 
Steinway lines, it was agreed to es- 
tablish a through service from College 
Point and Flushing to Long Island 
City and New York, if the Commissioner 
of Plant and Structures would replace 
the car tracks at the Fifty-ninth Street, 
Manhattan entrance of the Queens- 
borough Bridge. These tracks were 
torn up several months ago. Passen- 
gers now must change cars and pay an 
additional fare at Woodside, due to the 
splitting of the Steinway lines from the 
New York & Queens County Railroad. 
It is believed that Borough President 
Connolly will ask Commissioner Whalen 
for restoration of the tracks. 


Conference of Union Employees 
Called.~A New York State conference 
of union electric railway employees will 
take place on Feb. 12 at Utica, with the 
purpose in view of organizing a repre- 
sentative body for 1923. It is said that 
one-man cars will be discussed. 


Will Submit Bond Issue 


Detroit Voters Will Be Called Upuu 
Again to Approve Money Provision 
for Railway Improvements 


A bond issue of $5,000,000 will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Detroit at the 
March primaries to provide money to 
be used for street railway improve- 
ments and extensions. Favorable ac- 
tion was taken on the proposal by the 
City Council after the Street Railway 
Commission had agreed to ask again for 
the bond issue which failed to pass at 
the last November election. When the 
proposal was submitted before, it was 
believed by the street railway officials 
and former Mayor Couzens that its fail- 
ure to pass was due to the fact that 
it had not been thoroughly understood 
by the voters. 

While something more than $1,000,- 
000 of the $15,000,000 bond issue voted 
for the municipal street railway sys- 
tem in 1920 is still unused, this will 
probably be supplied in payment for the 
Peter Witt cars, 200 of which have 
already been ordered and 106 have al- 
ready been received. If the bond issue 
is passed, it is planned to complete pay- 
ment on the 200 cars ordered, pur- 
chase additional cars and proceed to 
carry out an extension program con- 
templated for the city. Several trailers 
are now being built in the city-owned 
shops in Highland Park acquired from 
the Detroit United Railway. 

According to Ross Schram, assistant 
general manager of the Department of 
Street Railways, the street railway de- 
partment is paying for equipment more 
quickly than is customary with private 
corporations, as five years are often re- 
quired to make complete payments. 

Although the 2 per cent bonding 
limit for the city of Detroit based upon 
the 1922 valuation has been practically 
reached, an increase in assessed valua- 
tion amounting to $100,000,000 in this 
year’s assessment is expected to pro- 
vide for further bond issues. As it has 
been felt that the city’s bonded indebted- 
ness should not be limited to 2 per cent 
of its assessed valuation, preliminary 
steps have been suggested to have the 
limits raised to 4 per cent. In stating 
that the Department of Street Railways 
must expand in the near future to meet 
the needs of a fast growing city, Mr. 
Schram explained that such expansion 
can only be financed as any public util- 
ity corporation would do in a similar 
situation through the sale of securities. 

A report has been turned over to the 
street railway department by W. E. Ruff 
of the Department of Public Works re- 
commending the construction of a loop 
line to circle the heart of the city and 
tap the main lines outside of Detroit’s 
congested district. A survey of the 
proposed line has been made, indicating 
that it would require the construction 
of 14 miles of double track. 

The proposed line would run north 
from the intersection of Jefferson Ave- 
nue and Third Street, to Elizabeth 
Street, then east and south, connecting 
with Jefferson again at St. Antoine 
Street. The loop, the estimated cost of 
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which is placed at $500,000 would if 
constructed, provide an opportunity for 
passengers to transfer to the trunk 
lines without entering the congested 
area at the heart of the city. 

The possibility of a new street car 
line to be financed by Henry Ford, and 
connecting the present Department of 
Street Railways line with the Ford 
blast furnaces at River Rouge, has been 
discussed by the street railway commis- 
sion and Ford Motor Company officials. 
Expansion of the Ford interests in 
River Rouge and Springwells and Dear- 
born are considered as making a con- 
struction of such a line necessary in 
the near future. The possibility of the 
villages of River Rouge and Spring- 
wells taking part in the financing of 
the project has been brought up. 

Cars would be operated over the line 
by the Department of Street Railways 
and the lines would eventually pass into 
the possession of the department, ac- 
cording to the proposed agreement. This 
agreement whereby the city would ac- 
quire ownership of the line when it was 
ready for such step would be arranged 
whether the line was financed by Mr. 
Ford alone or with the co-operation of 
the villages. 

According to Mr. Schram, the city 
has hesitated to consider extensions out- 
side the city limits to River Rouge, 
financed by the city, because of the 
number of sections desiring extensions 
within the city. The Ford industries 
contemplated are expected to result in 
a new residence and business section 
containing in the neighborhood of 150,- 
000 people. 


Damage Claim Plan Approved 
in Pittsburgh 


The City Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has unanimously given its consent to 
the settlement of individual injury 
claims against the Pittsburgh Railways. 
Under the plan each claimant will be 
given the choice of either the ten-year 
installment or the cash-discount plan of 
payment. Those who accept the cash- 
discount idea will be paid “at the then 
value” of the claims. The present value 
has been estimated at about 76.6 per 
cent on the dollar of judgments for 
damage claims. 

The reorganization plan of this prop- 
erty has been hanging fire now for some 
time due in large measure to the in- 
ability of the company and the claim- 
ants to come to an agreement on the 
point of payments. The Council some 
time ago called on H. Fred Mercer, 
attorney for a number of persons hold- 
ing judgments against the company, to 
state his case. He had stood firm for 
a guarantee from the Philadelphia Com- 
pany that the money would be paid. 
A. W. Robertson, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Company, later informed 
the Council that his company would not 
object to the plan since it did not affect 
the ten-year installment plan, but 
merely speeded up payments. The 
Council concurred in this agreement. 
Immediately after this another delay 
was caused by an announcement to the 


Council by C. K. Robinson, special as- 
sistant city solicitor, that 15 per cent 
of the damage claimants had not agreed 
to any plan of payment. The resolu- 
tion as now agreed upon has received 
official acceptance by the Philadelphia 
Company. 


Invitations Issued to Participate 
in Coffin Award 


Frank W. Smith, as president of the 
National Electric Light Association 
and Chairman of the Charles A. Coffin 
prize committee of the N. E. L. A., has 
issued a letter to all central stations in 
the country inviting them to partici- 
pate in the awards to be made under 
the terms of the Coffin Foundation as 
established by the General Electric 
Company and announcing further de- 
tails of these awards. 

All statements must be in the hands 
of the committee by March 15, 1923. 
They are to be addressed to the Charles 
A. Coffin Prize Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association at 130 
East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 
The details of the Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation were given in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Dec. 9, 
1922. 


Strikers Sentenced for Disorders 


Five striking platform employees of 
the International Railway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., have been sentenced to from two 
to four months each in the Erie County 
Penitentiary by County Judge Noonan. 
The men were convicted of stoning cars 
during the early days of the strike. 
Another striker was convicted of the 
charge of assault and was sentenced 
to one year in the penitentiary. He was 
accused of firing a shot at an employee 
of the company. 

Frank W. Reilly, a striking platform 
employee of the International, who was 
indicted with twelve others on charges 
growing out of the dynamiting of the 
Buffalo-Niagara Falls high-speed train 
last August, has surrendered to the 
federal authorities. Reilly is the only 
one indicted who failed to give himself 
up immediately. He was released on 
$15,000 bail. 


Must Answer Complaint Charges.— 
According to an order of the Public 
Service Commission the Schenectady 
(N. Y.) Railway will be required to 
appear before that body and answer. 
complaints as to service conditions on 
the Albany-Schenectady divisions of 
its lines. 


Subway in Prospect.—It is said that 
an agreement has been reached between 
the city and the Memphis (Tenn.) 
Street Railway whereby the work on 
constructing the subway on Linden 
Avenue will soon be undertaken. Elec- 
tric railway cars on this avenue will be 
rerouted. 


Date for Hearing on Bills Set.—The 
date for a joint legislative hearing on 
the State fund bill of the Lockwood 
housing committee has been set for Feb. 
13. Other bills to be heard on that day 
will be the one regulating the disposi- 
tion of stock investments of insurance 
companies and the bill creating a trade 
and commerce commission and the 
measure regulating the activities of 
trade unions. 


Recount Defeats Municipal Owner- 
ship.—A recount was taken recently 
on the vote cast on Jan. 1 by the public 
of Ottawa, Can., on the purchase by the 
city of Ottawa of the Ottawa Electric 
Railway. The recount showed a defeat 
for the purchase plan by forty-nine 
votes. On Jan. 1 both the proposed 
service-at-cost contract and the munici- 
pal ownership questions were turned 
down by the people. 


Courtesy Counts.—G. J. Kuhrts, gen- 
eral manager of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Railway, has emphasized in an 
official bulletin that courtesy will be- 
come one of the outstanding factors in 
determining a man’s efficiency record 
and the amount of bonus he will receive 
in 1923. It is the company’s aim to 
give Los Angeles the most courteous 
car service of any city in the United 
States. 


Interest in Big Extension.—Much in- 
terest is centered just now in the pro- 
posed extension of the lines of the 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Traction Company 
from a point near the Signal Mountain 
to Crossville to connect with the Ten- 
nessee Central. It is said that if the 
line is constructed it will probably be 
electrified. In the approximate length 
of 90 miles the proposed line would 
make it possible to develop an area of 
350,000 acres, containing a billion tons 
of coal. 


Blame for Accident Shared. — An 
agreement has been reached between 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad and 
the Louisville (Ky.) Railway whereby 
each will assume an equal responsibility 
for the wreck on Jan. 19. The accident 
occurred at Twelfth and Magnolia 
Streets when a Louisville & Nashville 
switch engine crashed into a street car. 
Eight passengers were injured besides 
the motorman, who is perhaps fatally 
injured. The details of the accident 
were given in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of Jan. 27. 


Tulley Talks in Print. — “Tulley 
Talks” is the name of a new publication 
being circulated among employees and 
to the public by the International Rail- 
way, Buffalo. The publication is named 
after Herbert G. Tulley, president of 
the International. The first issue re- 
calls the suffering experienced by Buf- 
falo because of union domination. 
There is a brief outline of Mitten pol- 
icies and an explanation of the Mitten 
plan of operation and _ co-operation 
which has been put into effect in 
Buffalo. Editorials from various publi- 
cations of national circulation com- 
mending the Mitten plan also are in- 
cluded in the first issue. 
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Financial and Corporate 


American Public Utilities Com- 
‘pany to Reorganize 


A plan for the reorganization of the 
American Public Utilities Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has just been 
sent to the stockholders. The plan 
provides for the elimination of the 
6 per cent preferred stock through 
its exchange into new prior preferred 7 
per cent and 6 per cent participating 
preferred on the basis of three-tenths 
share of the prior preferred and eight- 
tenths share of the participating pre- 
ferred for each share of the present 6 
per cent preferred, with its right to 
accumulated dividends, and the divi- 
dend scrip or accrued dividend notes. 
Where the present holders of the 6 per 
cent preferred are not owners of scrip 
or dividend notes they will be re- 
quired to pay the sum of $7.50 in addi- 
tion to surrendering their stock for 
exchange. 

The management announces the pay- 
ment of dividends beginning April, 
1923, on the new issues provided the 
plan is consummated. No change is con- 
templated in the common stock of which 
$2,995,000 is outstanding and no addi- 
tional bonds are to be issued under the 
plan. 

The American Public Utilities Com- 
pany controls through stock ownership 
certain of the properties operated un- 
der the management of Kelsey, Brewer 
& Company. Among them is the Wis- 
consin-Minnesota Light & Power Com- 
pany, which operates street railway 
systems in Kau Claire and Chippewa 
Falls and the interurban line connecting 
Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls and Al- 
toona. 


Charlottesville Still on 
Winning Side 

For the year ended Dec. 31, 1922, the 
Charlottesville & Albemarle Railway, 
Charlottesville, Va., reports a net sur- 
plus of $58,104, against $42,098 in 1921, 
$24,021 in 1920 and $32,908 in 1919. 
These figures include the light and 
power departments as well as the rail- 
way department. The gross earnings 
from railway operation increased from 
$50,957 in 1919 to $76,336 in 1922. 
Railway operating expenses for 1922 
amounted to $47,683. 

In his report to the stockholders John 
L. Livers, president, submits the fact 
that the year 1922 completed a period of 
ten years from the date of the purchase 
by the present owners of the property 
and tells what has been the progress 
made in that time. There has been an 
increase of 105 per cent in the number 
of passengers carried, the number in 
1912 being 758,363 and in 1922 
1,557,063. 

Mr. Livers said he believed that the 
outlook for 1923 was especially en- 


couraging and that the growth of the 
city would be felt in the receipts from 
the electric and railway departments. 


Minneapolis Case Decided 


Miscellaneous Expenditures Not Sub- 
ject to Scrutiny When Not Included 
in Valuation Set Up 


Permanent rate determination pro- 
ceedings for the Minneapolis Street 
Railway will begin about March 1 be- 
fore the Mimnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. Following a deci- 
sion on Feb. 2 by the Supreme Court 
of the State as to whether the railway 
and allied companies must produce cer- 
tain records, the railway attorney an- 
nounced he was ready to proceed. The 
city attorney said he wanted two weeks 
to go over the stock records and two 
weeks after that to get ready. 

The Supreme Court decision is both 
for and against the company. The argu- 
ments had been heard by the court on 
an appeal from an order in mandamus 
action brought by the city to get cer- 
tain records from the company. Judge 
F. M. Nye had ruled that the company 
must divulge the whereabouts of a fund 
of $227,000 and the names and addresses 
of stockholders. 

The Supreme Court decision held the 
$227,000 had nothing to do with the 
valuation proceedings to determine a 
permanent rate of fare now under way. 
On the other hand, it affirmed the lower 
court’s order regarding the information 
about stockholders. The court held as 
follows: 


Where the railway 
income account showing its net earnings 
are made part of the application to the 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission all items 
entering into the account may be _ con- 
sidered, and the nature of all expenditures 
whieh go to reduce the net earnings are 
subject to investigation. But when the com- 
pany stipulated that certain expenditures 
are not to be considered as affecting the 
value of its property or as having any 
bearing on the rate of fare it may charge, 
an investigation of such expenditures is no 
longer material and may not be required. 

The court properly directed a corpora- 
tion holding the stock of the street railway 
company and the officers and directors of 
the holding company to permit the city to 
inspect such books of the holding company. 


Horace Lowry, president of the Twin 
City Rapid Transit Company, said of 
the Supreme Court decision: 


In going over the decision it appears that 
the city is upheld in all of its claims to 
access to all the books of all the companies 
comprising the Twin City lines, and that the 
decision gives the city access to the stock 
books of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company. 

We do not now feel, nor have we ever 
felt, that the city should have access to 
the books of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company, as the company is only a stock- 
holder of the subsidiary companies and 
does not operate them, but we, of course, 
must and will abide by the decision. 

The question of miscellaneous expendi- 
tures for which we have never claimed any 
eredit in the valuation proceedings are, of 
course, ruled out as they could be of no 
real use to the city in the presentation of 
its case to establish the value of the prop- 
erties or the proper rate to be charged. 


balance sheets and 


Four per Cent Depreciation 
Charge Allowed 


The Michigan Public Utilities Com- 
mission recently made an order granting 
the Muskegon Traction & Lighting 
Company permission to charge 4 per 
cent on its books for depreciation. The 
decision was made by the state com- 
mission after several months of investi- 
gation and it is said that this policy 
will be followed in the future. The 
ruling applies from 1920, when the 
troubles of the Muskegon company were 
placed before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. 

The decision gives the Muskegon 
Traction & Lighting Company a charge 
of $34,261 for depreciation during 1922, 
and about the same amount in the two 
preceding years. 

The report of the Muskegon company 
covering a period from August, 1920, 
to Jan. 1, 1923, shows a deficit of $54,- 
301 after depreciation had been figured, 
while the cumulative earnings of the 
company during that period without 
figuring depreciation was $3,450. 

However, during 1922 the earnings 
of the company reached $35,674, when 
depreciation was figured, while the year 
previous the company showed a deficit 
of $25,787. This is interesting due to 
the fact that competing jitney lines 
were eliminated by a vote of the people 
in January, 1922. 

The company now reports that busi- 
ness is increasing rapidly with the re- 
turn of normal conditions and the 
elimination of ‘the competing jitneys. 
However, the company in its annual re- 
port points out that an 8 per cent return 
on the property for the period would 
eall for earnings of $194,316, while 
there was a deficit of $54,301, making 
the total deficit figuring on an 8 per 
cent return $248,617. An 8 per cent re- 
turn would have called for earnings of 
$79,229 in 1922, while the earnings as 
shown by the books were $35,674. 

The Muskegon City Commission is 
maintaining its policy of preventing 
jitneys from competing with the rail- 
way. 


Riding Increases in 
Ashtabula 


The municipally owned street car 
line in Ashtabula, Ohio, continues to 
increase its business over a corre- 
sponding period last year. The system 
was owned by the Ashtabula Rapid 
Transit Company formerly. 

In the first twenty-eight days of De- 
cember, 1922, the receipts from car 
riders was $8,175. The number of 
passengers carried was 103,784. 

During the first twenty-eight days of 
January, 1923, the receipts were 
$8,214. The: number of passengers 
carried was 104,668. 

The increase in the first twenty-eight 
days of December, 1922, over the same 
period the year previous was 27 per 
cent. 

The percentage of increase of the 
first twenty-eight days in January, 
1923, over the same period a year ago 
was 37 per cent. 
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Changes Proposed in Finan- 
cial Structure 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad Handicapped by Closed 
Mortgage Plans for the Future 


Changes in the financial plan of the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad so as to give greater elasticity 
of finance and permit capital expendi- 
tures such as will enable the company 
to accept the continuous new business 
offered it are proposed by the board of 
directors in a notice sent to holders of 
the participation shares. The plan 
recommended will be voted upon at the 
annual meeting of shareholders on 
Feb. 27. 

The tentative plan for reorganization, 
in substance, provides for: 


1. Creation of an open first and refunding 
mortgage under which bonds may be issued 
for retiring first mortgage bonds and other 
obligations issued for capital expenditures 
now outstanding and for capital expendi- 
tures in the future. 

2. Issuance of $10,000,000 prior 
per cent stock, of which not less 
$1,500,000 would be immediately sold to 
provide working capital and reimburse the 
treasury for capital expenditures made, the 
balance to be sold as required for capital 
expenditures and to retire equipment notes 
and secured notes in accordance with the 
sinking fund provisions governing these 
issues. 

3. Issuance of 50,000 shares of 6 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred stock, of $100 per 
share par value, and 50,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, $100 par value. 


This $10,000,000 of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred and common stock is to be given 
to the participation shareholders in ex- 
change for their 170,000 no-par partici- 
pation shares in the ratio of 50 per cent 
thereof to the holders of first preferred 
participation shares, 40 per cent to 
holders of second preferred participa- 
tion shares and 10 per cent to holders 
of common participation shares. This 
division is provided for in the partici- 
pation trust agreement. 

It is the intention to give recognition 
to the dividends in favor of the first 
and second preferred participation 
shares which have been set up on the 
books of the trustees and have not been 
paid. These dividends on Dec. 31, 1922, 
amounted to approximately $2,700,000. 
In recognizing these dividends it is pro- 
posed to give the shareholders the un- 
secured non-interest bearing notes of 
the new corporation, payable five years 
after date, the new corporation at the 
maturity of the notes to have the option 
of either giving new notes bearing in- 
terest and payable in five years or of 
exchanging them for the company’s 6 
per cent non-cumulative preferred stock 
at par, or to pay the notes in cash. 

In order to accomplish the reorgan- 
ization it will be necessary for the trus- 
tees to sell the existing trust estate. 
The estate will then be acquired by a 
similar corporation organized under the 
railroad laws of Illinois and probably 
with almost the same name. If author- 
ized by the participation shareholders, 
the trustees can be ordered to sell the 
properties at a price and upon terms 
determined by the shareholders in vot- 
ing for the sale. A valuation of the 
properties is now being made so that 
the sale of the trust estate can be made 
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with absolute knowledge of the values 
involved and the new corporation cap- 
italized in the same way with these 
values in view. 

In the notice to participation share- 
holders Samuel Insull, chairman of the 
board of directors, points out that the 
business of the company has shown 
rapid and continuous growth, but that 
because of the restrictions in the trust 
agreement it has been impossible to 
provide the capital necessary for added 
improvement and facilities. He said: 


Continually increasing revenues will be 
the determining factor in the life and suc- 
cess of the properties and to obtain such 
revenues large capital expenditures will be 
required. We should not, in my opinion, 
hesitate to make these expenditures for 
our experience in the last six years shows 
that $1 of new revenue has been produced 
by approximately $1.53 of capital expendi- 
tures. 

These properties have proved themselves 
to have great possibilities, but in the future 
they must be given the aid of capital 
through sound and flexible financing plans. 


HANDICAPPED BY CLOSED MORTGAGE 


Mr. Insull points out that the company 
at present is handicapped with a closed 
mortgage limiting it to the issuance of 
$10,000,000 par value of bonds. Of 
these $4,060,000 were issued in acquir- 
ing the properties through reorganiza- 
tion. The company has since issued 
$2,845,600 of these bonds for capital 
expenditures, but because of inability 
to market them at a satisfactory price, 
these were pledged as collateral to se- 
cure notes. The company cannot issue 
junior securities, such as_ preferred 
stock, because of the restrictions of the 
participation trust agreement, and 
therefore the only other permanent 
financial resource lies in its bond issue, 
70 per cent of which has been exhausted 
either through sale or pledge. 

During the period of ownership ended 
Sept. 30, 1922, it is pointed out, the com- 
pany issued $5,190,000, par value, of 
secured notes, including notes given for 
equipment. Of these approximately 
$2,925,000, par value, were outstanding. 
On the same date additions and better- 
ments to property over the period 
totaled $5,659,255. Of this amount 
$1,882,098 was obtained through sale of 
securities, $572,500 from real estate and 
bank loans and the balance of approxi- 
mately $3,200,000 came from operating 
revenues and operating reserves. Less 
than 40 per cent of the capital expendi- 
tures of the company have been funded, 
and of this amount approximately 
$147,000 must be retired annually. 

The provisions of the trust agreement 
under which the participation shares 
were issued in exchange for the old first 
mortgage bonds require the trustees 
to set up on their books as a dividend 
account for the benefit of the partici- 
pation shares 30 per cent, less certain 
deductions for interest, of the gross 
revenues of the two properties included 
in the reorganization—the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad and 
the Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way, owning the Milwaukee city line— 
or the net revenue, whichever may be 
the greater. These dividends have been 
retained and used for capital expendi- 
tures, shareholders being paid interest 
upon them. 


A statement of the meaning of the 
plan to the shareholders follows: 


1. It will give the Chicago & North Shore 
a clean financial set-up retiring all equip- 
ment notes, collateral notes and floating 
debt and doing away with present sinking 
funds. 

2. It will make the bonds and stock issues 
the only outstanding obligations of any kind 
aside from current liabilities. 

3. It will place the company in a posi- 
tion readily to obtain working capital to 
care for the rapid growth of its business. 

4. The shareholders will receive in ex- 
change for present participation certificates 
(on which they do not now receive divi- 
dends) preferred stock paying 6 per cent 
dividends, which rate can be safely earned 
and which shareholders should immediately 
receive. 

5. Shareholders will receive the cumula- 
tive dividend which it has been impossible 
to pay them, in the form of non-interest 
bearing notes, payable in five years. The 
company will have the privilege of either 
giving new notes bearing interest or ex- 
changing the company’s 6 per cent non- 
cumulative preferred stock at par for the 
notes or paying them off in cash. as it may 
elect, at maturity. The cumulative divi- 
dend on the first preferred participation 
shares now amounts to $25 and there is 
approximately $24 owing on the second 
preferred participation shares. ; 


Operating revenue of the company 
has shown a continuous increase, as 
follows: 1916, $1,157,191; 1917, $1,751,- 
373; 1918, $2,899,975; 1919, $3,237,921; 
1920, $4,193,869; 1921, $4,500,805. 

The report for the year 1922 is ex- 
pected to show a healthy increase both 
in operating revenue and net income 
over the preceding year. 


Plan Approved for Funding 
Accumulated Dividends 


Stockholders of the American Rail- 
ways, Philadelphia, at a special meeting 
in Camden on Feb. 1, approved plans 
for funding the accumulated dividends 
on the preferred stock, authorized an 
increase in the issue from $4,000,000 
to $8,000 000, sanctioned the abolition of 
the $4,000,000 second preferred stock, 
none of which has been issued, and the 
transfer of stocks of certain subsidiary 


‘companies to the Consolidated Light, 


Heat & Power Company, owned by the 
American Railways. 

It was also voted to change the name 
of the American Railways to American 
Electric Power Company... There were 
voted 28,940 shares of the 40,000 out- 
standing shares of preferred stock and 
138,170 shares of the 189,200 outstand- 
ing shares of common stock. 

Van Horn Ely, president, said there 
was a wonderful future for the com- 
pany. He estimated this year’s net 
income would be 50 per cent greater 
than that of 1922, when 7 per cent was 
earned on the preferred and 9.3 per 
cent left for the common. 

The value of the properties embraced 
in the system was $80,000,000, he de- 
clared, and these are capitalized for 
$70,000,000. He considers the financing 
plan a constructive move. The amount 
of the new financing, Mr. Ely continued, 
would run from $11,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000, and would net the company $900 
on the $1,000. Reports of the bankers’ 
engineers, he said, showed 90 per cent 
of the properties in 100 per cent phys- 
ical condition. 

A general outline of the terms of the 
plan was published in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 20, page 142. 
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Duluth-Superior Increases Net 


Though the gross revenue of the 
Duluth-Superior Traction Company for 
the twelve months ended Dec. 31, 1922, 
of $1,786,020 fell off $18,820, the net 
revenue of $380,654 increased $63,516 
over the previous fiscal year, according 
to figures now obtainable from the an- 
nual report of the company, which has 
just been made public. 

Decrease in operating expenses 
through a cut of $87,939 under that 
item of expenditure is largely respon- 
sible for this showing. The decrease in 
the operating expense is attributed to 
the most rigid economy in the operat- 
ing of cars in Duluth under a standard 
of service fixed by the City Council. 

The number of revenue passengers 
carried during the year reached a total 
of 32,036,900, as compared to 34,596,264 
for 1921, and 5,366,900 transfers were 
redeemed, as against 5,809,271 for the 
preceding year. An unusual amount of 


Income 1922 1921 
Railway operating revenu 

from transportation...... “si, 745,306 $1,761,503 
Revenue from other ale 

tions... Anat, Se eae 13,740 15,826 

POG ee tee OR ans nin a 6 $1,759,046 $1,777,330 

Operating expenses 
Way and structures......... $212,749 $205,324 
PasuIpMONG sc hcl. «bea. 180.229 197,891 
Power.. ; 160,455 152,374 
Conducting transportation... 659,549 740,415 
SPIO sien Nicrcry.5 Spa! om 322 229 
General! and miscellaneous. . 213,386 918,319 
Transportation pik invest- 

ment—credit. . see 21,328 1,251 

Net railway operation. . $353,681 $284,025 
Taxes govlenee) to railway 

operation. . . 46 113,273 107,410 
Operating income.......... $240,407 $176,615 


track construction and reconstruction 
was undertaken and completed during 
the year. In addition to $113,333 ex- 
pended for renewals and charged 
against depreciation reserve, there was 
expended during the year $173,464 for 
additions to the property. 

Five dividends at the rate of $1 per 
share up to the quarter ended June 
30, 1922, were paid upon the 4 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, but no divi- 
dends were declared upon the common 
capital stock. Operating expenses were 
85.03 per cent of the gross income, as 
compared to 88.69 per cent in the pre- 
ceding year. Upon the preferred 6.14 
per cent was earned and $5 paid and 
upon the common stock 0.92 per cent 
was earned. 

The company’s road and equipment 
on Dec. 31, 1922, was valued on the 
books at $10,019,099, as compared with 
a valuation of $9,836,635 at the end 
of the preceding year. 

In the review of the year’s work by 
A. M. Robertson, Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the company, he calls attention 
to the increased fare contest and its 
present standing. An appeal has been 
taken by the city of Duluth to the 
United States Supreme Court, where 
the case is now pending. 

President Robertson also referred to 
the action of the Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce in appointing a special com- 
mittee with instructions to take up ne- 
gotiations with the city of Duluth and 
with the railway company with the ob- 
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ject of settling by compromise all liti- 
gation now pending between the com- 
pany and the city and the reaching of 
an agreement upon certain extensions 
of lines to be made during the coming 
year. The hope was expressed that the 
agreement would result in a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment of all the pres- 
ent controversies with the city of 
Duluth. 

The comparative statements of the 
system’s revenue account for 1922 and 
1921 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


More than Agreed Rate of Return 
Earned in New Orleans 


The income statement of the New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., for Octo- 
ber, November and December has been 
made public. The figures are separated 
by departments. The statement covers 
the first three months of the test year 
to which present rates are to be sub- 
jected under the agreement reached by 
the security holders of the corporation 
and the city, before a change in car fare 
charge or the rate for gas or electricity 
may be made. The statement discloses 
that the corporation has earned 7.80 
per cent, or a little more than the basic 
rate of return of 7.50 per cent agreed 
upon by the conferees. 

The report is a very flattering one, 
in the opinion of Commissioner Paul 
Maloney of the Department of Public 
Utilities, to whom it was submitted, 
and according to him gives rise to the 
hope of a reduction in rates, if the earn- 
ings during the remainder of the year 
are as satisfactory as the figures for 
the first three months. 

On the other hand, Vice-President 
O’Keefe, in the absence of President 
Hecht, in commenting upon the report, 
was of the belief that the return of 7.80 
per cent during the peak period pre- 
saged a return of not more than 6.80 
per cent in the dull months of summer. 

The report of the railway department 
and of the railway, electric and gas de- 
partments combined is contained in the 
accompanying table. 
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Railway Wins Tax Suit 


The Public Service Railway will save 
$150,000 in taxes and the Public Serv- 
ice Electric Company and the Public 
Service Gas Company will profit to the 
extent of $100,000 and $50,000 respec- 
tively in assessments as the result of 
decisions made public recently by the 
State Board of Taxes and Assessment. 

In the case of the railway company 
the city of Newark took appeal to the 
State board from the decision of the 
Essex County Board of Taxation in 
canceling the assessment levied for the 
year 1922. 

The Newark officials taxed the “sub- 
way” of the company in the amount of 
$150,000, but this assessment was can- 
celed under a law passed in 1919. 

This statute imposes an additional 
franchise tax upon the gross receipts of 
street railway, traction, gas and elec- 
tric corporations using or occupying 
public streets, etc., in lieu of taxation 
of certain property of such corpora- 
tions, and is termed “personal prop- 
erty.” However, the city contended 
this law did not include subways. 


Price Fixed at $18,000 


The purchase price of the Bay Shore 
Railway property, 1.5 mile of track ex- 
tending from Green Bay to a municipal 
amusement park, was fixed by the Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin at $18,- 
000. The line was sold last summer by 
the Bay Shore Railway to the Park 
Railway Company, a subsidiary of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, 
under contract calling for the price to 
be fixed by the commission. 

The line has never paid expenses and 
the Wisconsin Public Service Company, 
reluctant to burden other city lines with 
this one, formed the new company to 
take it over. It is in operation only 
during the summer months. 

The transfer was in question for sev- 
eral months and the companies were as 
far apart on the matter as the differ- 
ence between $29,000 and $9,000, the 
original investment and the scrap value 
respectively. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE, 


Railway department: 
Operating revenue. 
Operating expenses, ‘including. renewals and re- 
placement reserves........... be 7 


Net operating revenue. ....... 
bt eee ace) Se ee 


Net operating income... .. . 
Miscellaneous income....... . ( 
Gross corporate income. ..... 
All departments: 
Operating revenue. 
Operating expenses, , including renewals and replac e- 
ment reserve. ERS con ure nh : 


Net operating revenue..... 
Taxes and uncollectible consumers’ accounts. 


Net operatingincome.............+... 
Miscellaneous income... ...... 
Gross corporate income......... 
Income deductions. . eee: 
Balance available for sinking fund requirements, 
dividends and surplus reserve. + eee 


INC. 

Three 
Months’ 

October November December Total 
$654,361 $613,305 $658,645 $1,926,312 
468,301 442,703 458,867 1,369,872 
$186,060 $170,601 $199,778 $556,439 
62,000 62,000 62,808 186,808 
$124,060 $108,601 $136,969 $369,631 
2,674 8,920 9,739 21,334 
$126,734 $117,521 $146,709 $390,965 
$1,173,195 $1,166,679 $1,251,994 $3,591,870 
773,483 757,658 792,154 2,323,297 
$399,712 $409,021 $459,839 $1,268,373 
112,715 113,875 112,959 339,549 
$286,997 $295,146 $346,880 $929,024 
4,338 13,683 15,483 33,505 
~ $291,336 $308,829 $362,364 += $962,529 
146,010 191,239 182,943 520,193 
$145,325 $117,589 $179,420 $442,336 
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Prosperous Year in 


Cleveland 


Year’s Earnings Make Possible a Five- 
Cent Fare With Eleven Tickets 
for Fifty Cents 

Stockholders in the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Railway, at their annual meeting Jan. 
31, were informed by the president, 
John J. Stanley, that their company en- 
joyed a most prosperous year in 1922. 
Mr. Stanley pointed out to the stock- 
holders that another result of this pros- 
perity would be evidenced on March 1, 
when the rate of fare would be reduced 
to 5 cents cash, eleven tickets for 50 
cents with a 1-cent charge for transfer. 

The company ended the year 1922 
with an actual surplus of $1,134,657, al- 
though the gross income of the company 
for the year, amounting to $17,082,- 
398, was a decrease of 4.02 per cent over 
the year previous. The prosperity of 
the company in 1922 is best summarized 
and explained, in spite of the reduction 
in gross income, by the fact that ex- 
penses per car-mile in 1922 were 34.24 
cents, as against 38.04 cents per car- 
mile in 1921, and 38.85 cents per car- 
mile in 1920. 

The interest fund, which is the fare 
barometer, contained $502,429 at the 
beginning of this year, as compared 
with a deficit of $89,034 at the end of 
1921. When this fund drops below 
$300,000 the fare goes up and when it 
goes above $700,000 the fare must auto- 
matically be reduced. The company’s 
fiscal year ends on March 1, at which 
time there will be transfers from sur- 
pluses in other funds to the interest 
fund, which will bring this sum over the 
$700,000 mark. In addition to the sur- 
plus and interest fund, the company 
also ended 1922 with a surplus of $790,- 
780 in its maintenance reserve fund and 
$500,677 in its operating reserve fund. 

President Stanley reported that the 
stockholders now number 5,936, of 
which 5,327 are Ohioans and 3,957 live 
in Cuyahoga County. 

During 1922, the riders numbered 
402,262,233 as compared with 399,429,- 
666 in 1921. Taxes in 1922 amounted 
to $1,378,933 as compared with $1,181,- 
144 in the year previous and now 
amount to 8.07 per cent of the com- 
pany’s gross income. 

The result of the company’s efforts to 
reduce the sums paid out for injuries 
and damages, by intensive safety first 
campaigns among employees and car 
riders, is reflected in the fact that the 
amount paid to claimants for damages 
and injuries in 1922 was $951,056 as 
against $1,216,949 in 1921. 

Stockholders also were informed that 
probably some time during 1923 the 
company would purchase all of its power 
instead of generating 20 per cent of it, 
as it is doing at the present time, with 
the Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company taking care of the bulk of its 
requirements. Mr. Stanley reported it 
was costing the company more to pro- 
duce its own power than the amount 
for which it could be purchased. 

In 1922 the company operated 37,215,- 
800 car-miles, while in the year previous 


the number of car-miles was 37,118,227. 


Mr. Stanley concluded his report in 
the following words: 


We should plan for the year wherein 
500,000,000 riders will seek our service. 
Our partner in this undertaking, the city, 
should not another year ignore its duty to 
enable us to obtain the funds to provide for 
the city’s transportation needs. It realizes, 
as we do, that the city’s growth in popula- 
tion and area and the hoped-for increases 
in our business demand service adequate to 
the increases and proper for the develop- 
ment of that area. It knows that that 
means additional rolling stock, tracks, 
buildings and power. The contract between 
us and the city was made for the purpose 
of securing “to the city of Cleveland ade- 
quate and efficient service,’ and, notwith- 
standing repeated failure of the city in the 
past, I believe it will realize its duty to put 
us in a position to give it that which we 
contracted to give. 

I repeat for the third time the policy to 
which your directors will of necessity ad- 
here until the city acts. 

Because of lack of funds that we may 
use on capital accounts, it is necessary, in 
our own interest, to cease altogether the 
spending of money for additional property, 
even such as ought really to be regarded as 
essential to the prosecution of our business. 
We shall continue to maintain your prop- 
erty well and to operate it as efficiently as 
we may. The security of your investment 
and the certainty of the 6 per cent return 
thereon were never better than now. We 
shall not take any action that may jeop- 
ardize either, and, whereas our policy should 
be one of expansion it will be one of con- 
servation. 


Tidewater Bondholders 
Urged to Sell 


The Birmingham-Tidewater Railway 
will probably again be operated entirely 
independent of the Birmingham’ Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company. The 
protective committee of the $15,000,000 
of first mortgage 5’s is in receipt of 
an offer of purchase of the bonds 
and has recommended its acceptance. 
The prospective purchasers have indi- 


cated that they will pay 68 per cent of - 


the face amount of the bonds flat, 
claims for interest accrued but not paid 
to go to the purchasers. It is stipu- 
lated, however, that holders of 75 per 
cent of the deposited bonds must signify 
their willingness to sell for the deal to 
be put through. 

The Birmingham-Tidewater Railway 
is the successor after reorganization of 
the Birmingham, Ensley & Bessemer 
Railroad. The first mortgage bonds of 
the company were issued in 1917 and 
are guaranteed principal and interest 
by the Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Company. The consideration for 
this guarantee was the transfer to the 
Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company of all of the $325,000 capital 
stock of the Birmingham-Tidewater 
Railway. 

In 1919 the railway and power com- 
pany went into receivership. As the 
railway and power company is to be 
reorganized and as the guaranty of that 
company to the Tidewater Railway is 
a simple contract that may possibly be 
set aside in the reorganization, leaving 
the Tidewater holders with nothing 
ahead of them except the prospects of 
foreclosure, the committee is urging the 
bondholders to sell. In this connection 
it is cited that the Tidewater lines were 
operated at a loss every year since 1918. 
The committee says that it “feels it is 
not more practicable now than it was 
in 1916 successfully to operate these 
properties as an independent traction 
system,” 


New York City Transit Lines 
Show Profit 


The November reports of the transit 
companies of New York City, recently 
tabulated by the Transit Commission, 
show an aggregate profit of $61,696, 
against $6,000 in October. This is the 
second time since the war that the com- 
bined results have shown a profit. So 
marked an improvement brought an 
expression from the commission’s statis- 
tician that all the lines would likely 
show a small net profit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923. 

During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1921, the deficits of the companies 
aggregated $16,914,256 and for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1922, they ag- 
gregated $3,043,760. For the first five 
months of the fiscal year 1922 an ag- 
gregate net loss to the companies was 
recorded of $522,982, a gain of $1,438,- 
533 over the same period of 1921. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York there 
were no sales of electric railway secu- 
rities this week. 

New Directors Chosen.—At an annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Duluth-Superior Traction Company, 
Duluth, Minn., H. F. Salyards was 
elected to the board of directors and 
C. R. Fridley was elected to succeed 
W. H. Goadby. 

Bonds. Bought by Syndicate. — The 
Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Sheboygan, Wis., has sold $1,917,000 of 
twenty-year 6 per cent bonds to a 
syndicate including Hill, Joiner & Com- 
pany, Paine, Webber & Company and 
Halsey, Stuart & Company. The prop- 
erty is controlled by the Middle West 
Utilities Company. 

Tax to Be Paid.—According to orders 
issued by Judge W. I. Grubb, United 
States Judge of the Northern District 
of Alabama, to the co-receivers, Lee C. 
Bradley and J. S. Pevear, the Birming- 
ham Railway, Light & Power Company’s 
tax for the years 1920, 1921 and 1922 
will be paid. This is the state franchise 
tax and amounts to $4,400 annually 
without interest. 


I. R. T. Files $6,935,467 Claim Against 
Queens Line.—Judgment for $6,935,467 
has been filed by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, New York, 
against the New York & Queens County 
Railway. The complaint in the action 
was verified by H. M. Fisher, secretary 
of the Interborough company, and con- 
fession of judgment was acknowledged 
on Jan. 30 by A. Leon Pepperman, 
treasurer of the New York & Queens 
County Railway. Counsel of the Inter- 
borough said the road seeks to conserve 
its claims against the Queens company 
and that this judgment will be con- 
sidered by the receiver along with other 
claims. This judgment, it was said, 
would be paid only in the same manner 
that any other claim against the New 
York & Queens County Railway would be 
paid. Col. Grayson M.-P. Murphy, chair- 
man executive committee of the Inter- 
borough board, recently said the Inter- 
borough would no longer pay recurring 
deficits of the Queens County company. 
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Interurban Rates Reduced 


Slight Reduction at Racine Involves 
, the Introduction of the Weekly 
Ticket or Pass 


A slight reduction in rates and a read- 
justment in service were announced for 
Feb. 5 on the interurban electric line 
of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company between Racine and 
Kenosha, Wis. ; : 

. The company has been operating one 
train an hour connecting Milwaukee, 
Racine and Kenosha and a second train 
between Racine and Kenosha, giving 
Racine and Kenosha half-hourly inter- 
urban service.- Recently the company 
acquired the operating equipment of 
two bus lines which were competing 
with the interurban between Racine and 
Kenosha. A plan:has. been worked out 
whereby the bus service will be con- 
tinued by the Wisconsin. Motor Bus 
Lines, its subsidiary, it being co-ordi- 
nated with the interurban service in 
such a way that Racine and Kenosha 
will have one electric interurban train 
and two buses an hour, giving these 
cities practically twenty-minute service. 

The one-way ticket fare between 
Racine and Kenosha will be reduced to 
30 cents, with a transfer to city rail 
cars on the inbound trip and a city fare 
allowance of 7 cents on the presenta- 
tion of a city rail transfer when the 
ticket will be purchased. 

The company will also introduce on 
this line a weekly ticket or pass. This 
pass will cost $1.75 and will be good 
for unlimited riding on the interurban 
ears between the two cities from the 
south fare limits of Racine to any point 
on the interurban line in Kenosha and 
from the north fare limits of Kenosha 
to any point on the interurban line in 
Racine. However, on boarding the 
interurban either in Racine or Kenosha 
the passenger will either have to pay 
a city fare, present a city rail car trans- 
fer or exhibit a city weekly pass which 
is in use both in Kenosha and in Racine. 
Any one of these three forms of trans- 
portation will entitle the holder to a 
ride to the city limits, from which point 
his weekly pass can be used for the re- 
mainder of the journey. 

This arrangement-has been made in 
view of the fact that a large number of 
people in Kenosha travel only to the 
north limits of Racine, where certain 
manufacturing concerns are located. It 
has been computed that for a person 
making one round trip each day be- 
tween Racine and Kenosha, the fare by 
using the weekly ticket and including 


_the city fare in either city on the out- 


bound trip will be approximately 19 
cents one way as against a- ticket fare 
of 30 cents. - 

Other forms of commutation such as 
the ten, twenty and fifty-two-ride tick- 
ets and the 500 and 1,000-mile mileage 
books will remain in effect. 


Traffic and Transportation 
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Both the Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Company and the Wiscon’sin 
Motor Bus Lines have announced in the 
public press that they are anxious to 
give Racine and Kenosha the best pos- 
sible service, and that through co-ordi- 
nation of rail and motor bus facilities 
they will be able to eliminate wasteful 
operation, permitting both lines to give 
the maximum service at reasonable 
rates with the greatest degree of com- 
fort and when it is most needed. 


Milwaukee Northern Changes 
Terminal 


The Milwaukee Northern Railway 
announced that on Feb. 1 it would make 
its terminal at the Public Service Build- 
ing in Milwaukee. The Public Service 
Building is the terminal of the Mil- 
waukee Electric. Railway & Light Com- 
pany. The Milwaukee Northern was 
recently acquired by the North Amer- 
ican Company, which also controls the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company. It operates an interurban 
electric railway between Milwaukee and 
Sheboygan, a distance of about 50 miles. 

At the same time, the running time 
between Sheboygan and Milwaukee will 
be slightly reduced. The present ter- 
minal of the Milwaukee Northern is on 
Fifth Street between Wells and Cedar, 
about five blocks distant from its new 
terminal. In reaching its new terminal 
the Milwaukee Northern trains will pass 
the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
terminal and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul terminal and will be within 
two blocks of the Goodrich Transit Com- 
pany’s docks, thus permitting very close 
connections with these various lines for 
Chicago. 


Kalamazoo Votes Down 
Bus Project 


An attempt to establish a municipal 
bus system to supplant the Michigan 
United Railway street car service in 
Kalamazoo was buried under a storm 
of votes at a special election Jan. 30. 
Only 40 per cent of the total vote of 
7,411 was favorable. Sixty per cent 
was necessary to carry. The street 
railway franchise expires Feb. 13. 

The election came at the request of 
a few city officials who wanted Kala- 
mazoo to experiment with bus trans- 
portation. A proposed franchise was 
rejected in order that the people might 
first pass on this question. A day-to- 
day agreement is now pending, which 
includes buses operated by the street 
railway on two proposed routes as 
auxiliary to established lines. 

Statewide interest was aroused by 
the campaign. One reason ascribed 
for the defeat of the bus plan was that 
most of its warmest advocates were 
identified with interests that had auto- 
motive equipment to sell to the city. 
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Los Angeles Mayor Expresses 
Himself on Buses 


Mayor Cryer of Los Angeles in dis- 
cussing the pending franchises sought 
by new ‘bus-corporation to compete with 
the local railways declares that the rail- 
way in Los Angeles will soon be a back 
number. He has taken no definite stand 
in -connection with the application of 
the new bus corporation for motor bus 
franchises in Los Angeles, and he de- 
clares that he enters into consideration 
of the matter with an open mind. How- 
ever, his. views are interpreted as being 
favorably inclined toward motor bus 
transportation. The Mayor said: 

In the matter of transportation accom- 
modations, public interest is paramount to 
private gain. It may be the public interest, 
however, to permit present conditions of 
transportation to continue, augmented with 
additional and new facilities, That is the 
question that must be determined in our 
studies of the- application for bus line 
franchises. 

Under regular procedure a request 
for a franchise of any kind must be 
finally settled in the City Council. How- 
ever, it is possible that the applicants 
may amend their application to operate 
bus lines and ask for permits which may 
be canceled by the city. under certain 
stipulated provisions. In -this event. 
the utilities board would be empowered 
to issue the permit without the sanction 
on. the: part of the City Council. The 
Council, if it is so inclined, however, 
may throw impediments in the way of 
such action through orders to any mu- 
nicipal department, which must then 
abide by the instructions of the Council. 


Club Formed to Reduce 
Traffic Accidents 


Co-operating with the Dayton (Ohio) 
Street Railway, the Dayton Journal 
has organized “The Journal Life Say- 
ers’ Club” in an effort to reduce the 
number of traffic accidents in the Gem 
city. Thirty employees of the street 
railway company were announced as 
charter members of the club, to be pre- 
sented with certificates and neat bronze 
buttons to be worn on the coat. These 
men passed through the entire year 
1922 without a traffic accident. 

The club is not to be confined to 
employees of the traction line, however, 
as from now on all operators of public 
conveyances, such as taxicabs, motor- 
buses, interurban cars, etc., as well as 
freight truck drivers, will be eligible 
for membership providing they went 
through 1922 without an accident. The 
same rule will apply at the end of 1923 
for drivers who go through this year 
without an accident, and where a club 
member for 1922 also succeeds in 
“making the club” for 1923 his cer- 
tificate will bear an additional indorse- 
ment, while a small bar will be sus- 
pended from his button to show two 
consecutive years without a_ traffic 
accident. 

The plan has won the commendation 
of local city authorities, business men 
and others who are interested in reduc- 
ing the number of traffic accidents in 
Dayton, and it is being studied for 
application in other of the larger cities. 
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Changes Proposed in New Orleans 


John A. Beeler, New York, who is 
now making a study of the Public Serv- 
ice, Inc. (the New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company), conferred recently 
with Commissioner Maloney of the Pub- 
lie Utilities Department of New Orleans, 
President Abels of the National Light 
& Power Company and R. S.. Hecht, 
president, and A. B. Paterson, superin- 
tendent of the local company, with a 
view to reviewing certain recommenda- 
tions of the Beeler organization. In- 
cluded among the suggestions by Mr. 
Beeler are plans for the elimination of 
certain lines, the establishment of 
others and the rerouting of still others. 

Nothing definite was done as the 
Beeler report will probably not be fin- 
ished for some time. One of the pro- 
posed changes involves the widening of 
North Rampart Street from Esplanade 
to Elysian Fields Avenue. The carrying 
out of this suggestion would make it 
necessary for the railway to acquire a 
considerable amount of ground between 
the two streets. This would cost about 
$300,000. As the city is without money 
to buy, the expense of the improvement 
if the work is carried out: would have to 
be borne by the railway. In this event, 
the cost would be carried to the capital 
account of the railway and increase the 
base amount on which the company is 
permitted to earn a return. In refer- 
ring to the matter, Commissioner 
Maloney said that it was too early to 
speak definitely on the subject, but he 
was of the opinion that a way would be 
found to remedy the obstacles that ap- 
pear to prevent the laying of double 
tracks on North Rampart Street. 


Protest Interurban Fares 


The City Attorney of Pasadena, 
Calif., filed a brief with the California 
State Supreme Court on Jan. 30 de- 
manding that the situation be corrected 
with reference to the through inter- 
urban passenger rates as charged by 
the Pacific Electric lines between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, pointing out 
that the through interurban fare is 
greater than the intermediate fare. 
The city attorneys of South Pasadena, 
Alhambra and Glendale also joined 
in the petition to the court. 

The brief attacks the ruling of the 
California State Railroad Commission, 
establishing the fares now in effect, as 
a violation of the State constitution. 
As an example of the asserted dis- 
crimination, the brief points out that 
the fare on the Pacific Electric lines 
from Pasadena to Sierra Vista and 
from Sierra Vista to Los Angeles is 
20 cents. The through fare from Los 
Angeles to Pasadena, however, is 29 
cents, the brief affirms. It is also cited 
that the fare from Los Angeles to 
South Pasadena is 24 cents, while the 
short-haul fare is but 16 cents. 


Petition on Fare Reduction Denied.— 
The Public Utilities Commission of 
Maine recently denied the petition of 
Charles Dick and others for a reduction 
in fare from 9 cents to 7 on the 


Androscoggin & Kennebec Railway. 
The petition was also denied for a re- 
duction of the number of fare limits 
between Lewiston and Lisbon Falls. 


Buses on Bridge Started. — The 
Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway’s 
bus service across the Hampden County 
Memorial Bridge was started on Jan. 
29. Trips are made every fifteen min- 
utes, and transfers are given free to 
buses from the trolley cars and to the 
trolley cars from the buses. 


Enters Bus Business——The Waterloo, 
Cedar Falls & Northern Railway is 
planning to operate buses in connection 
with its regular railway service. As a 
step in this direction it has taken over 
the Johnson bus line, doing business 
between Waterloo and Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. The plan of the company is said 
to include provisions for issuing ‘trans- 
fers from the buses to the cars in its 
electric interurban’ service between 
Waterloo and Cedar Falls. 


New Signs Being Used.—The Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Street Railway is install- 
ing new signs, marking cars with their 
routes. In addition to the names here- 
tofore employed, numbers which more 
quickly identify routes are also being 
used in the new signs. The new mark- 
ers are being located in plainer view 
just above the motorman’s window. A 
duplicate of the front-end marker is 
also being installed on the side of each 
car. In several cases names of lines 
have been changed and shortened, allow- 
ing the use of larger letters. This 
makes the sign more legible. 


Will Supplement Railway with Buses. 
—The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Railway is 
planning to operate motor buses over 
North Street bridge supplemental to 
the regular trolley service. This will 
be a convenience for thousands of 


west side residents, who heretofore had. 


to suffer real hardships to get to town. 
A charter is being sought in the name 
of the Wyoming Valley Autobus Com- 
pany and a hearing will be held on Feb. 
13. The traction company had com- 
pleted arrangements for opening the 
bridge as a trolley route, but pending 
necessary strengthening of the struc- 
ture buses will serve the purpose. 


Proposals Turned Down.—Proposals 
of the Indianapolis Board of Public 
Safety that street cars be stopped on 
signal of prospective passengers from 
the curb, thus minimizing the danger 
of persons being struck. by automobiles 
while waiting in the street, have been 
turned down by the Indianapolis Street 
Railway. The principal objection on 
the part of the company is that such 
plan would place the entire burden of 
safety of passengers waiting to board 
cars upon the company and thereby re- 
lieve automobile drivers of responsi- 
bility. Other objections pointed out by 
Robert I. Todd, head of the company, 
state that it would be impossible for 
motormen to see passengers on the 
curb in rainy weather or at night, that 
the plan would cause innumerable ar- 
guments and complaints and that it 
would slow down the running time of 
the cars. 


Report of First Annual Conference of 
Tennessee Public Service 
Association 

This is a full report of the meeting 
in Knoxville on Dec. 14, 1922, reported 
on page 1,018 of the issue of this paper 
for Dec. 30, 1922. 


Preparation of Light Aluminum-Copper 
Casting Alloys 


By R. J. Anderson. 
United States Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton,.D. C. 


A forty-four-page pamphlet giving an 
analysis of present methods used, with 
suggestions, by the author, as to the 


~best procedure. 


The Reorganization of Railways in 
Great Britain, Its Progress 
and Prospects 

By H. B. Allin Smith, American assistant 
trade commissioner, Liondon. Supplement 
to Commerce Report, published Jan. 10, 
1923, by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. Twenty-eight pages. 

The steam railroads of Great Britain 
have been going through a crisis some- 
what similar to those in this country, 
and details are given of the pre-war 
rate-making system, the conditions 
which arose during the war with the 
increased rates put into effect, the sub- 
sequent lowering of rates and wages, 
and present conditions. Under the new 
railways act, by July 1, 1923, the exist- 
ing 120 or more companies in Great 
Britain are to be arranged into four 
geographical groups. Details of the 
act, opinions on it, statistics of the 
railways and other facts are given. 


Decisions of Courts and Opinions 
Affecting Labor in 1921 
Bulletin 309, United States Department 


of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Approximately 250 cases, illustrating 
many phases of the questions involved 
in the relations of employers and em- 
ployees, are presented in this bulletin. 
One-half of these cases relate to ques- 
tions arising in the administration of 
the workmen’s compensation laws, while 
thirty-seven are selected cases relating 
to labor organizations, their status, 
activities, etc. Other subjects receiv- 
ing attention are minimum wage laws 
under which four cases are considered, 
and the federal statute relating to rail- 
road service, under which there are 
twelve. Although a great majority of 
the states have workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, there is still frequent re- 
course to the common law or statutes 
relative to employers’ liability, a score 
of such cases appearing in the report. 
besides a group in which the rights of 
seamen are considered. None of the 
cases is reproduced fully, but a sum- 
mary statement introduces in most 
cases quotations from the language of 
the courts, setting forth concisely the 
principal points involved, in such a way 
as to facilitate an understanding of the 
subject matter. 
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~ Catirornia—Negligence of Mother Im- 


putable to Father Claiming Dam- 
ages for Death of Child. 

In father’s action for death of infant 
child, in which the mother was not 
joined as a plaintiff the contributory 
negligence of the mother was a good 
defense, on the theory that in caring 
for the child she acts for her husband 
and her negligence in caring for the 


child is the negligence of the husband. 


[Kenna vs. United Railroads of San 
Francisco, 207 Pacific Rep. 35.] 


Inuiwois — Profit from Other Business 
Need Not Be Considered in Deter- 
mining Duty to Operate—A Rea- 
sonable Rate Does Not Mean a 
Nonconfiscatory Rate. 

Where a corporation was engaged 
in operating a street railway and also 
in furnishing light and power to the 
city, the fact that it was making a 
profit on its light and power does not 
authorize a requirement that it op- 
erate its street railway at a loss, but 
where the entire street railway system 
is earning a reasonable return, the 
company cannot even abandon the 
service on certain of its lines, because 
they do not yield a profit. 

A public utility is entitled to a rate 
which will yield a fair return on the 
value of the property used by it for 
public convenience, and not a rate 
which is merely nonconfiseatory, and 
the public is entitled to demand that 
the rate be no more than will yield a 
fair return. [Northern Illinois Light 
& Traction Co. vs. Illinois Commerce 
Commission ex rel. City of Ottawa, 
134 Northeast. Rep. 142.] 


INDIANA—School Wagon Driver’s Neg- 
ligence Not Imputable to Parent of 
Pupil Injured in Collision. 

The negligence of the driver of a 


wagon furnished by the township trus-’ 


tees to transport children to school and 
resulting in the death of a child, could 
not be imputed to the parent, who, 
while having the right to avail himself 
of the agency, had no right to control 
or regulate it. [Union Traction Co. of 
Indiana vs. Gaunt, 135 Northeast. 
Rep. 486.] 


MAssacHuseEtts — Negligence Cannot 
Be Assumed Because of Height of 
Running Board. 

In a passenger’s action for injuries 
sustained by a fall in alighting, the tes- 
timony of an expert that the running 
board could have been lowered, with 
nothing to indicate how much lower it 
could have been made, and testimony 
that in Boston the running boards were 
only 17 in. above the track, 3 in. lower 
than defendant’s running board, did 
not warrant a finding of negligence, 
defendant’s railroad being in a country 


district. [Kinnarney vs. Milford & U. 


St. Ry. Co., 134 Northeast. Rep. 614.] 


Legal Notes 


MASSACHUSETTS — Automobile Passen- 
ger Negligent in Trusting Entirely 
to Driver. 

A woman riding with her husband in 
an automobile driven by him which 
skidded and turned over on street car 
traeks in front of an approaching car 
could not recover if she negligently 
abandoned the exercise of her own 
faculties and trusted entirely to his 
care and caution, and his negligence 
caused or contributed to the accident. 
[Lambert vs. Eastern Massachusetts 
St. Ry. Co. (two cases), 134 Northeast. 
Rep. 340.] ' 


MICHIGAN — City Has Power to Pass 
Ordinance Requiring Single Truck 
Cars to Travel More Slowly. 

An ordinance of a city limiting the 
speed of single truck street cars to 
12 m.p.h. while permitting double 
truck cars to run 15 m.p.h., is one 
passed in the exercise of the police 
power, and it cannot be said that the 
city exceeded its power to classify the 
cars by permitting those equipped with 
double trucks to run faster. [Beaubien 
vs. Detroit United Ry., 185 Northwest. 
Rep. 885.] 


NEw YorK—Public Service Commission 
Law Applies Only to Transporta- 
tion of Persons and Property—E«x- 
tent of Debts No Reason for Not 
Compelling Street Railway to Con- 
form Tracks with Grade. 

Public Service Commissions Law, 
Sec. 50, providing for regulation of 
repairs, improvements, changes, etc., 
of public carriers, applied to these 
matters only as they affect the trans- 
portation of persons and property. 

Where it was the duty of a street 
railway under its contract with a city 
to conform its tracks with an altered 
grade of the street, mandamus would 
lie to compel the conformance, although 
the street railway had liabilities of 
about $900,000 and cash on hand of 
only $450,000, and the city had other 
paving work in prospect upon streets 
which, if prosecuted all at once, would 
be beyond the financial ability of the 
company, where there were sufficient 
funds to carry out the project in ques- 
tion. [City of Syracuse vs. New York 
State Railways, 189 New York Suppl. 
16a. 


NEw YorK — Municipal Corporations 
Have Only Power Given by Legis- 
lature—Bouard of Estimate of New 
York City Has No Discretion but 
to Make Appropriations Requested 
by Transit Commission. 

It was the duty of the board of 
estimate and apportionment of New 
York City, upon receiving requisitions 
from the Transit Commission under 
the Public Service Commission Law, 
for an appropriation to pay expenses, 


to make the appropriation in the sum 
demanded, as in making such appro- 
priation the board acts in a ministerial 
way. 

A municipal corporation has no 
power except such as is given to it by 
the Legislature, and any power thus 
given may thereafter be modified, 
diminished, or recalled. [McAneny et 
al., Transit Commission vs. the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment of the 
City of New York, 184 Northeast. Rep. 
187.] : 


NEw YorkK—A Passenger Must Subject 
Himself to Reasonable Rules, and 
Has No Right of Action, Where 
Ejected from Street Car Because 
of a Late Transfer. 

Passenger on a street railway must 
subject himself to reasonable rules of 
the carrier and if a conductor insists 
that his transfer has expired, he should 
pay another fare and take the matter 


up with the company later. In this 
case the transfer was lost. The con- 
ductor declared it was late. The pas- 


senger did not notice the time punched 
but declared he took the first following 
car from the transfer point. [Coffrey 
vs. United Traction Co., 192 New York 
Sup. 96.] 


PENNSYLVANIA — Injury to City Em- 
ployee Entering Work Car Held 
Not Actionable. 


Where a city employee inspecting 
track repair work, whose employment 
did not require him to ride on the 
street railway company’s work car, 
entered the car to eat his lunch at the 
invitation of the company’s foreman, 
he was at the most a mere licensee, and 
not entitled to recover against the 
company for injury by the lurching of 
the car when the motorman lost con- 
trol while shifting it on a grade, unless 
the injury was the result of inten- 
tional, wanton, or willful acts. [Bally 
vs. Pittsburgh Railways, 116 Atlantic 
Rep. 161.] 


MoNnTANA—Company Held Not Entitled 
to Discontinue Part of a Unit of Its 
Lines. - Fare Provisions and Pav- 
ing Requirements Subject to Regu- 
latory Power of State. 


A proviso, in a street railway fran- 
chise that the company shall not be 
required to operate its lines or any 
“part or portion thereof at a loss,” only 
grants permission to discontinue the 
entire system, or any entire unit, not 
any part of a line. Nevertheless, the 
city’s right to enforce that requirement 
by injunction is subject to the power 
of the state, through the Public Service 
Commission to relieve the company 
therefrom. Provisions in a city ordi- 
nance requiring a street railroad com- 
pany to pave the streets between its 
tracks and to sell commutation tickets, 
and that cars make a minimum number 
of trips daily between designated hours, 
do not relate to property rights which 
are beyond legislative control. [City of 
Helena vs. Helena Light & Ry. Co., 207 
Pacific. Rep. 337.] 
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Britton I. Budd Heads Northern 
Illinois Company 

The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois on Feb. 6 announced 
the executive reorganization of the 
company to meet exigencies created by 
the death of Frank J. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Samuel Insull 
resigned from the presidency to become 
chairman of the board with general 
authority over the company’s affairs 
conferred by amendments to the by- 
laws. Britton I. Budd, president of the 
Chicago Elevated Railroads: and the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, was elected president; John G. 
Learned was elected vice-president in 
charge of the commercial and new-busi- 
ness departments, and Julius L. Hecht 
was made vice-president in charge of 
engineering and operation. Charles A. 
Munroe resigned as vice-president, but 
retains his position as a director and 
a member of the executive committee. 
John H. Gulick remains vice-president 
in charge of finances. 


New Vice-Presidents in 
Atlanta 


F. L. Butler and W. H. Taylor Both 
Advanced by the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company 


Two new vice-presidents have been 
elected by the Georgia Railway & Power 
Company. They are F. L. Butler, in 
charge of operation, and W. H. Taylor, 
former executive assistant of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Butler joined the Georgia Rail- 
way & Power Company in February, 
1921, as manager of the railway depart- 
ment and was made general operating 
manager of the company on Feb. 1, 
1922, in charge of railway, electric, gas 
and steam heating departments. When 
he became associated with the company 
he took over the duties which until, that 
time had been performed by W. H. 
Glenn, who resigned from the company 
to become president of the Shippers’ 
Compress Company. At the time of his 
appointment to the company in Atlanta 
Mr. Butler was manager of the Winni- 
peg Electric Railway, which he served 
for three years, first as general super- 
intendent and later as general manager. 

Mr. Butler was born in Terre Haute, 
Ind., in 1874. At the age of twenty 
years he entered the employ of the 
Vandalia Railroad, now a part of the 
Pennsylvania system. He was employed 
in various capacities in several towns 
along the line of the Vandalia Railroad 
until February, 1909. He then resigned 
to become superintendent of the Denver 
& Intermountain Railway, Denver, 
Colo. He subsequently became vice- 
president of the company. 

Mr. Butler resigned on Sept. 1, 1911, 
to accept the position of general man- 
ager of the Alton, Jacksonville & Peoria 
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Railroad, then under construction. 
Shortly thereafter he was appointed re- 
ceiver of the company and later com- 
pleted the line as far as Jerseyville, 
Ill. In July, 1918, he became general 
manager of the Chicago & West Towns 
Railway and of the Suburban Railway, 
with headquarters in Chicago, and re- 
mained in charge of those properties 
until April 1, 1918. He then resigned 
to join the Winnipeg Electric Railway. 

Mr. Taylor is a widely known public 
utility executive, having been for seven 
years president of the Omaha Gas Com- 
pany. He was located in Philadelphia 
as an executive on matters of appraisal 
before joining the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company Feb. 1, 1928. 

Mr. Taylor was graduated from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken, N. J., in 1902 as a mechanical 
engineer. The bulk of his work for sev- 
eral years before he went to Atlanta 
was in connection with rate cases either 
as a witness or as a rate and appraisal 
expert. 

He joined the Omaha (Neb.) Gas 
Company in 1913 as general manager of 
its properties, and shortly thereafter 
was elected president of the company. 


W. H. TAYLor 


Prior to that time he was with the 
United Gas Improvement Company as 
engineer in charge of the gas and elec- 
trical properties on the main line out 
of Philadelphia. He had previously 
served with the Fulton County Gas & 
Electric Company, Gloversville, N. Y., 
for a period of three years, during 
which time he was also engaged in en- 
gineering work. While president of 
the Omaha Gas Company Mr. Taylor 
served on various committees for the 
American Gas Association and was also 
representative of the association in the 
Iowa district. He was also president at 
one time of the Iowa District Gas 
Association. 


New Operating Head, Chicago 


G. A. Richardson, formerly vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operation of the Phila- 
delphia Rapid Transit Company, has 
been elected vice-president Chicago Sur- 
face Lines, in charge of operation. He 
will enter upon the work of his new 
position at once. 


Dinner Tendered General 
Andrews 


Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, formerly 
chief executive officer of the New York 
Transit Commission, was tendered a 
dinner at the Engineers’ Club on Feb. 
5 by his many friends among the New 
York railway men and members and 
employees of the commission. The 
occasion was the recent appointment 
of the General as receiver of the 
New York & Queens County Rail- 
way and general manager of the New 
York & Long Island Traction Com- 
pany and the Long Island Electric 
Railway. It was an evening that the 
General will long remember for the 
expression of fellowship, admiration 
and well-wishing that was manifested 
by the character of the gathering and 
the talks of the guests. 

The dinner marked the passing of the 
General from the field of regulation 
and his entry into the réle of operator, 
which his railway friends took occasion 
to warn him, in jest, nevertheless with 
feeling, meant that his troubles now 
begin. The evening was indeed one of 
play and celebration, though the forty- 
odd men present took away with them 
a note of serious purpose from the very 
interesting and appealing talk by Gen- 
eral O’Ryan, member of the commission, 
who characterized the world situation 
today as a race between the forces 
tending to destroy civilization and the 
time in which the United States can be 
brought to a realization of its obliga- 
tions. 

Those present at the dinner were 
Chairman George McAneny and Messrs. 
LeRoy T. Harkness, General O’Ryan 
and Sverre Dahm of the commission; 
Robert Ridgway, chief engineer of the 
commission; Frank Hedley, Judge 
James C. Van Siclen, W. S. Menden, 
C. E. Morgan, R. E. McDougall, S. W. 
Huff, W. G. Gove, J. S. McWhirter, 
J. S. Doyle, G. H. Pegram, J. F. Egan, 
L. V. Morris, George Keegan, Col. 
Merritt H. Smith, Dr. C. E. Lucke, 
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H. L. Brown, J. Waldo Smith, Thad- 
deus Merriman, Thomas Mullaney, 
T. H. Whitney, Arthur Peacock, E. A. 
Roberts, C. S. Cooke, Arthur McKinney, 


J. H. Madden, Dr. Edward Levy, E. T. 


Fitzgerald, Fred Wilcock, J. O. Ship- 
man, J. E. Cooper, H. J. Alexander, 
R. H. Jacobs, J. T. Kane, J. H. Myers, 
C. D. Searle, Edward Dalton, George 
L. Lucas. 


W. T. Masengill has been appointed 
superintendent and general freight and 
passenger agent of the Pacific Coast 
Railway, with headquarters at San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. Mr. Masengill, whose ap- 
pointment became effective on Feb. 1, 
replaced J. M. Sims, resigned. 

Donald F. Hine has resigned from 
the editorial staff of the ELEcTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL and Bus Transpor- 
tation. The recent death of his father 
made it seem to Mr. Hine to be neces- 
sary to return home and take up a part 
of his father’s duties as general man- 
ager of Fishers Island Farms, Inc., 
Fishers Island, N. Y. 


Henry C. Truesdall was recently re- 
appointed .a member of the board of 
street railway control of Toledo by 
Mayor Brough. His reappointment is 
for a term of six years, beginning 
Feb. 1. Other members of the board are 
W. W. Knight and David Goodwillie. 
Truesdall was one of the original mem- 
bers of the board, his term being the 
first to expire. He is president of the 
Union Savings Bank, vice-president of 
the Northern National Bank and secre- 
tary Standard Steel Tube Company. 

Merrill B. Knox has joined the 
editorial staff of ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL and Bus Transportation. He 
comes to the McGraw-Hill Company 
from the Chicago Elevated Railroads, 
where, as student engineer for the past 
two years, he has worked in several 
departments and gained a_ well- 
rounded experience in the elements of 
electric railroading. He thus brings 
to the editorial staff first-hand knowl- 
edge of the policies and practices of 
one of the leading railway operating 
organizations of the country, which has 
also been among the most progressive 
in taking up the bus. Mr. Knox 
will make his headquarters in the 
Chicago office of the JouRNAL. After 
graduation in 1920 from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, de- 
partment of mechanical engineering, 
Mr. Knox was for a short time employed 
as designer in the gas power engineer- 
ing department of the International 
Harvester Company, leaving this posi- 
tion to enter the railway field. He 
received his early education in the pub- 
lic grade schools and the R. T. Crane 
Technical High School of Chicago, later 
continuing a junior college course at 
Crane. After Mr. Knox was gradu- 
ated from the .Crane School and 
previous to matriculating at “Boston 
Tech” he was employed in the signal 
department of the Chicago & North- 
western Railway. During the war Mr. 
Knox served as seaman, second class, 
U.S.N.R.F., stationed at Boston. He 
was born in Goshen, Ind., Nov. 17, 1896. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


Petroleum Activities Country- 
wide Through Expansion 
of Texas Company 


What is known as “the complete 
cycle” in the petroleum industry has 
now been completed throughout the 
United States by the Texas Company, 
producers of Texaco petroleum prod- 
ucts. This complete cycle includes 
production, refining and marketing 
facilities, and the Texas Company now 
has facilities in all three phases from 
coast to coast and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Great Lakes. This com- 
plete cycle has been achieved by the 
recent developments and expansion of 
the Texas Company in the Far West, 
which was the link needed to make its 
activities countrywide. The production 
is from the company’s wells in the Salt 
Creek Fields in Wyoming and the re- 
fining facilities have been accomplished 
by the erection of a splendid new re- 
finery at Casper, Wyo. Along with 
these production and refining facilities 
has been the organization of a Western 
sales department, with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo., and the establishment of 
stations and other marketing equip- 
ment throughout the new territory. 
Fred W. Freeman has been named as 
general Western manager and H. W. 
Dodge has been appointed Western 
sales manager. 


Interurban to Replace Rotaries 
for 60 Cycle 


The Cleveland, Southwestern & Co- 
lumbus Railway has closed a contract 
for the purchase of 60-cycle power to 
supply its entire railway and lighting 
and power service. This will mean the 
abandonment of its present 25-cycle 
power plant at Elyria, Ohio, and 
changes in its railway substation equip- 
ment to receive and use 60-cycle power. 
A contract for the power has been 
placed with the Ohio Public Service 
Company, which has a_ generating 
plant at Lorain, Ohio, in which plant 
considerable additional capacity is 
being added, and a‘ modern plant at 
Melco, which is near Mansfield, Ohio. 
That company has transmission lines 
into Mansfield, Ashland, Lorain, Elyria 
and Berea, all points on the lines of the 
railway. 

The plan is to purchase power at 
four different points on the railway 
property, namely, Elyria, Berea, Mans- 
field and a new additional substation 
which will be known as Chestnut. The 
power company will supply 22,000-volt, 
60-cycle service direct into the present 
22,000-volt lines of the railway, as this 
is the standard distribution voltage of 
both companies. 


The railway will continue in use its 
25-cycle transformer equipment for op- 
eration on 60-cycle service, but will 
replace all the present 25-cycle rotary 
converters with six-phase, 60-cycle ma- 
chines. In making this change it is 
planned to equip four substations for 
full automatic operation and seven sub- 
stations for semi-automatic operation, 
the equipment that is being specified 
for semi-automatic operation being 
such as is necessary to protect the sta- 
tion and to shut down the rotary in 
case of power failure, trouble within 
the station, and at night .after the 
service is off the lines, the station being 
started manually by the agent. 

The reason for making the change to 
60-cycle service is that the company is 
faced with the prospect of extensive 
additions to the present equipment, 
building a new plant or the purchase of 
power. The location of the old. plant 
has not the water supply to permit the 
development of a large plant, and the 
economic solution of the problem is to 
buy the power needed for the System, 
which is available only as 60-cycle 
power. 


Dates of Foreign Trade 
Meeting Changed 


The dates on which the Tenth National 
Foreign Trade Convention will meet in 
New Orleans have been postponed to 
May 2, 3, 4, 1928, according to announce- 
ment which has been made by O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. 

The convention will devote special 
attention to the European situation, the 
part played by imports in our national 
life, and transportation by rail and 
water. Group sessions will deal with 
the practical details of export sales 
management, finance, credits, and ad- 
vertising, with particular consideration 
to problems affecting the Gulf Coast and 
the Pacific. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Feb. 6, 1923 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib... 15.00 
Copper wire base, cents per Ib..... . 17.125 
Lead, cents per Ib... i 8.00 
Zinc, cents per Ib................ 7.30 
Tin, Straits, cents per Ib...... 40.50 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hamp- 

ton Roads, gross tons................. $8.00 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons...._. 3.925 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, nettons 3.125 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 2,625 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, nettons 1.625 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.50 
Materrals 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

RMIBOTCS Nis attain wie t.8 pote a rae es wl i525 

eatherproof wire base,N.Y.,cents per lb. 17. 125 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags. $2.05 
Linseed oil (5-bbI.Jots),N.Y.,cents per gal. 92.50 
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Rolling Stock 


Miami (Fla.) Traction Company re- 
cently purchased four new cars from 
the J. G. Brill Car Company. 


New Brunswick Power Company, St. 
John, N.B., will purchase twelve new 
safety cars for one-man operation on 
the streets of St. John and suburbs. 


New York & Queens County Railway, 
Long Island City, N. Y., has put into 
service twelve new one-man cars, the 
order for which was placed some months 
ago. 

Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., suffered the loss of its carhouse 
in Meriden recently at an estimated 
loss of $150,000. Eight passenger cars 
and eight work cars were destroyed 
with the buildings. 

Augusta-Aiken Railway & Electric 
Corporation, Augusta, Ga., expects to 
put on fifteen new one-man cars for 
service in Augusta. It is expected the 
cars will be in operation by March 1. 
The cars were purchased from the Na- 
tional Safety Car & Equipment Com- 
pany and were built by the Cincinnati 
Car Company. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee 
Railroad, Highwood, Ill, has received 
the twelve new safety cars for use on 
the Milwaukee city line operated by this 
company. These are equipped with 
plush seats, double doors and are 4 in. 
wider than the single-door safety cars 
which the company has in operation in 
Waukegan, Ill. 

Washington Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., recently or- 
dered ten more one-man cars. This 
makes a total of forty that will be 
added to the company’s rolling stock 
during 1923. Some time ago an order 
was placed for thirty new cars of the 
most modern, pay-within type to be 
delivered early during this year. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway will soon 
buy fifty new motors and trailers. A 
resolution asking the Cleveland City 
Council to authorize this has already 
been introduced and is now in the hands 
of the Council street railway committee. 
Fifty new motors are already on the 
way for the company. Some of these 
will be in service by March 1. Not a 
single new car was added to the com- 
pany’s property during 1922, while 
thirty-eight were retired from service 
during that year, leaving 1,478 revenue 
cars owned by the company at the start 
of this year. 
ES 


Track and Roadway 


Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traction Com- 
pany has begun the extension of its 
lines about 4 mile. Workmen were 
placed on the job the next day after the 
franchise was arranged. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Railway will ex- 
tend its Seventh Street line. About $50,- 
000 will be spent in extending the line 
from Hoover Street west to Vermont 


Avenue. The work will take six months 
to complete. 


New Brunswick Power Company, St. 
John, N. B., will lay new heavy rails on 
three streets, according to a recom- 
mendation of M. A. Pooler, general man- 
ager of the company. 


Puget Sound International Railway & 
Power Company, Everett, Wash., has 
asked the County Commissioners of 
Snohomish County for permission to 
install new siding and wye track at 
Lowell, as part of certain contemplated 
changes in service on its Lowell line 
outside the city limits. The changes 
include additional track facilities and 
installing 195 ft. of siding. 


Trade Notes 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
equip the new safety cars for installa- 
tion on the city lines in Lima with two 
Westinghouse 508-A motors and double 
end control. 


J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., at a special meeting of its directors 
declared a dividend of $1.25 on the 
common stock, payable March 1. This 
is the first dividend on common since 
1908, when $2 was paid. 

Differential Steel Car Company, Find- 
lay, Ohio, through its officials, an- 
nounced on Jan. 26, that it would employ 
more men, as soon as steel deliveries 


speed up. The company has added 
traction snow plows to its list of 
products. 


Paul T. Buckler, for fourteen years 
with the Detroit Stoker Company as 
manager successively of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland and New York offices, 
is now with the Power Specialty Com- 
pany, for which he is assisting the 
New York office of the company in the 
sale of Foster superheaters and econo- 
mizers. 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has received an order from 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany for equipping tre 520 new cars 
referred to in these columns of Jan. 27. 
The order consists of 1,040 G. E. 275-A 
railway motors, two motors for each 
ear. In addition there will be control 
equipment and an air compressor for 
each car. The cars are to be manufac- 
tured by The J. G. Brill Company. 


Royal E. Terhune has been placed in 
charge of the northern New Jersey 
sales territory of the Uehling Instru- 
ment Company, Paterson, N. J., manu- 
facturer of CO. recorders and other 
power plant equipment. Mr. Terhune 
was formerly associated with the Uehl- 
ing Laboratories, and is, therefore, well 
qualified to co-operate with power plant 
operations on the important subject of 
power plant economy. 

Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, announces that Tommy Jones 
has joined the sales force and will 
make his headquarters in Dallas, Tex. 
He was formerly with the Electric Ap- 


pliance Company. William F. White- 
side has been appointed specialist in 
steam road electrifications. He was 
formerly with Westinghouse & L. M. 
Keating, connected with the Mansfield 
office for a number of years, has been 
transferred to the outside sales organ- 
ization. He will take up his new duties 
about March 1, with offices in El Paso, 
Tex. 

The American Engineering Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., well-known manufac- 
turer of Taylor stokers and A-E-CO 
marine auxiliaries, has taken over the 
Standard Crane & Hoist Company and 
the patent and manufacturing rights 
to the monorail electric hoist with the 
low headroom formerly known as the 
Standard. H. S. Valentine, chief engi- 
neer of the Standard Crane & Hoist 
Company, brings to the American Engi- 
neering Company his more than twenty 
years experience in the design and man- 
ufacture of hoists and the solution of 
material handling problems in prac- 
tically every industry. He is directing 
the sales and supervising the manu- 
facture of the hoists. The American 
Engineering Company has reorganized 
its No. 1 plant to accommodate the 
work of building and testing the hoists 
on a commercial basis and is now man- 
ufacturing them in quantity. 


The Standard Conveyor Company, 
North St. Paul, Minn., has announced 
that it has acquired by purchase all the 
rights, titles and patents pertaining to 
the well-known “Brown Portable” line 
of portable and sectional piling, elevat- 
ing, conveying, loading and unloading 
machinery for the handling of packed 
and loose materials. This line of ma- 
chinery has been manufactured by the 
Brown Portable Conveying Machinery 
Company at North Chicago for ten 
years. Until further notice the plant 
will be continued in operation by the 
Standard Conveyor Company, and all 
inquiries and correspondence regarding 
“Brown Portable’ products should be 
addressed to Standard Conveyor Com-. 
pany, “Brown Portable” Products Plant, 
North Chicago, Ill. The company also. 
states that the organization which has 
so successfully developed portable con- 
veying machinery, known the world 
over as the “Brown Portable” products 
for their merit, will continue with the- 
Standard Conveyor Company in this line 
of work in which they are the origi- 
nators. 


New Advertising Literature 


Irving Iron Works Company, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has issued Catalog 
3A85, which tells how accidents are pre- 
vented by the non-slipping surface of 
the subway. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, 
New York, N. Y., has issued bulletin 
No. 538, describing and illustrating a 
method of reconstructing and patching 
boiler furnace walls. This method 
makes use of old furnace linings which 
are crushed and then mixed with 
Hytempite to bond the crushed material. 


